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The European Socialists 


ists indicate that the Socialists are more 

divided than any other parties in Europe 
by the East-West conflict. The Socialists behind 
the Iron Curtain are either losing their identity 
by being “merged” with the Communist Party 
or are acting as stooges in a Popular Front 
government dominated by the Communists. In 
Western Europe the Socialists vary from deep- 
dyed Marxists ready to act as Trojan horses for 
the Communists, to anti- Communists whose 
“Socialism” consists in a belief in nationalization 
of a few key industries. 

The Socialists in general continue to hold to 
a materialistic concept of life which makes 
man little more than a cog in a machine run by 
the state. Whatever value a man has depends, 
not on his dignity as a child of God, but on his 
contribution to the material well-being of the 
state; whatever rights he possesses are grants 
from the state. Many Socialists repudiate stat- 
ism but in doing so they are acting inconsistently 
and under the influence of the Christian tra- 
dition which they reject. In fact Socialists at- 
tempt to bring about state domination even over 
man’s intellectual and spiritual life by complete 
state control of all education and by pursuing 
antireligious policies directed toward eliminat- 
ing the influence of the Church. 

There are hopeful signs that some Socialists 
at least are beginning to recognize that they will 
have to alter radically their theory and practice 
if they are to play a part in combating Commun- 
ism and in rebuilding Europe. M. Spaak, the 
Belgian Premier, told a Socialist audience re- 
cently: “I know that I am hurting the feelings 
of some of my Socialist friends by saying that 
the future of Europe will be the combined result 
of Socialist thought and Christian civilization, 
but let us admit that times have changed. The 
ideas which we had about religion and clerical- 
ism fifty years ago cannot be maintained any 
longer today.” 

But it is not easy for the leopard to change 
its spots. Just prior to M. Spaak’s talk Belgium 
had been without a government for two: weeks 
because the Socialists had acted contrary to this 
good advice. And in France quite recently the 


is in international conferences of Social- 






Socialists, led by the Minister of Education, de. 
clared that rather than allow thirty schools to 
continue to provide Catholic education for the 
children of the Catholic miners who built them 
they would join the Communists in a new Pop 
ular Front. In other words, the French Socialists 
were willing to risk the independence of France, 
the success of the Marshall Plan, and the future 
of Europe rather than permit the state to help 
any school that was not a state school. 


is one of the most heroic anti-totalitarian 

leaders of Europe. (See page 10 of this 
issue). In 1944 he marched to prison at the 
head of twenty-six of his priests, blessing the 
people as he went, rather than obey the Hungar- 
ian Nazis. He has resisted the present Commun- 
ist regime in Hungary with equal courage. Re 
cently he fought a losing battle with the Com- 
munists over nationalization of the Catholic 
schools. Instead of praising and supporting 
him the Socialists —-even of Western Europe — 
denounced him and upheld the brazen effort of 
the Marxists to capture the minds of Hungarian 
youth. 

It is too bad that the European Socialists have 
not been weaned from their worship of the state 
by the tragic example of what Communism has 
done in Russia and Eastern Europe—for Com- 
munism and Socialism have much in common. 
There will be little hope for any valuable con- 
tribution from the Socialists to the cause of free 
men until they alter radically their ideology on 
such a fundamental point as the value and dign- 
ity of the individual, independent not only of 
a despotic state but even of a paternal state. 
Until they do, we Americans, in our dealings 
with both conquered countries and allies, should 
beware lest we unwittingly strengthen an enemy 
within our gates. 


“atts Teal Rebinsh P 


(1's one of Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary, 
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International 
Hello America! Fanny Kahane, 10, shouts with joy on her 
arrival here. There is plenty of room for more children. 
But Congress doesn’t agree—judging by the weak DP Bill. 
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Acme 
A mother sits with her family in a refugee camp after her 
husband had been killed by Chinese Reds. Congress has 
passed a bill to help China against the Reds—a little! 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 







FOR many a year now Catholic thought has been pointing 
to some sort of industry council plan as a remedy for 

labor-management tensions and conflicts. Much has been 

written on the subject, yet, 

outside of our wartime La- 

bor-Management Committees, 

practically nothing has been 

done in the United States 
aiong these lines. In the meantime the citizens of this 

land are very much at the selfish mercy of labor tyrants 

and business tycoons. It is becoming more and more evi- 

dent that the Taft-Hartley recipe for industrial peace has 

been a poor remedy. If Benjamin Fairless wants to raise 

the price of steel, we the public must pay. If John L. Lewis 
wants to cause a rise in the price of coal, we the public must 

pay. If the Railroad Brotherhoods want to strike, we have 
to resort to Government seizure and the increasing use of 

the labor injunction. Instead of harmony between labor 
and management as the fruit of the Taft-Hartley attempt at 
wisdom, there is intensified hostility, and we the public are 
caught in the squeeze of rising prices and periodic economic 
dislocations, 

It would seem that it should be screamingly evident to 
the nation’s solons, industrial bigwigs, and union moguls 
that we must have some form of economic organization 
whereby capital, management, labor, and the public can 
get together and thrash out the problems of modern in- 
dustry and through co-operative effort arrive at solutions 
that are for the common good of all. 

Great Britain has already taken precisely this step. In 
spite of the opposition of British industry, the Government 
a year ago this month passed legislation which makes “de- 
velopment councils” compulsory in all consumer goods in- 
dustries. These development councils consist of a group 
from the labor unions, a group from the employers, and 
an independent group appointed by the Government and 
representing the public. This tripartite council considers 
production problems, marketing, job training, welfare, and 
so on, and has as its aim an industrial setup that will be 
advantageous not merely to one group, but just and equit- 
able for all. 

For the past year the British Government has tried to 
have these development councils set up on a voluntary basis 
throughout the consumer goods industry. So much opposi- 
tion has been encountered from the industry that now the 
Government is utilizing the mandatory features of last 
August's legislation. 

America can well afford to watch and learn from this ap- 
proach to industrial peace. And the American public can 
well hope for and work for adoption in these United States 
of some form of industrial council wherein he who pays the 
bills and feels the pinch can have an economic voice. 


The Public Should 


Have a Voice 
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A scene along the Canadian and United States border. 
The border is 5000 miles long and undefended! It is one 
of the greatest of monuments to peace among nations. 





A Phot 
A Catholic mathe anutieus tei git her child in the gieech-— 
ial school. Building is difficult and schools crowded, but 
we need them more than ever due to the McCollum victory. 





IF there is any time when our body-conscious culture 4 
more body-conscious than ever, it is the summertigg 
For the layout man in the field of advertising, these are th 
days when a girl on a suf 
board or a bevy of beag 
beauties can be made to wor 
overtime. With a few ip 
genious twists of the 
writer's logic, a girl in a swim suit fits into a plan fg 
selling such seemingly unrelated products as men’s hay 
after-shaving lotion, cigarettes, color film, and _portabk 
radios. And we can hardly pick up a magazine withoy 
being reminded that polaroid glasses can protect us againg 
reflected sunglare, that Skol and Gaby and Jan and Tarta 
are sure ways to a glorious golden-rich tan, and that we can 
summerproof our hair if we will just adopt a 60-second 
workout with Vitalis. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, with being reasonably 
body-conscious. But summertime nowadays witnesses some 
pretty sorry cheapening of the human body. It is the time 
when some publicity-crazy girls subject themselves to the 
indignities of a modern bathing-beauty contest. Bawdy 
sideshows are in their heyday at carnivals and on board 
walks. And the increasing brevity of women’s beach attire 
makes even girls who are far from prudish a bit disgusted 
with the immodesty of their more daring sisters. 

In the middle of the summertime, on the sixth of August, 
the Church recalls each year an incident in our Lord's life 
whereby He taught His aposties the right kind of body-con 
sciousness. It happened one day about two or three weeks 
after He had first told them that He was going to die ona 
cross. He knew that they had been stunned by this pre 
diction of His Passion and that they would be shocked still 
more when, eight or nine months hence, they would see Him 
scourged with whips, crowned with thorns, and nailed toa 
tree of shame. So He took Peter and James and John 
with Him and climbed to the top of Mount Thabor. And 
there He let them see for just a moment the ravishing splen- 





Summertime and 


the Transfiguration 


_dor that would grace His body after it would be risen from 


the tomb of death. His face bedimmed the sun and His gar- 
ments were white as virginal snow. And poor impulsive 
Peter was so delighted with what he saw that he wanted 
to stay on that mountain top forever, far from the drabness 
of the Judean countryside. 

But Christ wanted to give His apostles just a glimpse of 
the body's share in the triumphs of the soul. He wanted 
them to be body-conscious, but He also wanted them and us 
to remember that the body's claim to endowments of sur 
passing beauty and power and glory stems from its loyal 
partnership with the soul. It has never been part of 
Christian asceticism to despise the human body. We have a 
right to love its beauty, to cherish its health, to alleviate 
its pains, and to work for its comfort, but always with the 
understanding that by so doing we help the body to serve 
the prior interests of the Christian soul. 


PERHAPS it would be debatable to say that if the human 
body is being cheapened today, most of the blame should 
fall upon modern women. It is beyond dispute, however, 
that the evil can best be re- 
moved by the genuine in- 
dignation of really Christian 
women. It is women who 
can protest most effectively 
against the cheapening of their own bodies in twentieth- 
century advertising. It is they who can refuse to be tyran- 
nized by a fashion page. It is they who can reject the 
smutty jokes which some lightweight Joe probably wouldn't 
tell if women wouldn’t giggle and then talk about what “a, 
perfect scream” Joe can be at a party. It is women who | 


A Congress with 
a Challenge 
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can do most to preserve the dignity of the human body in 
marriage by rising above the comfortable conventions ham- 
mered into shape by the superficial feminine chatter can- 
onized at a bridge table. 

Next month the role of Christian women in remaking the 
world will be highlighted by a group of Catholic women 
meeting in St. Louis, Mo. The National Laywomen’s Retreat 
Movement, which can boast of having thousands of delegates 
from all over the United States, will hold its Seventh Bien- 
nial Congress and has chosen for its theme: “You are the 
light of the world.” The Retreat Movement rests on the 
principle that the right kind of Catholic Action has to spring 
from the right kind of Catholic thought. And it challenges 
Catholic women to think more. While we salute the Con- 
gress as a powerful social force for the Christianization of 
society, we hope that more Catholic women will aceept its 
challenge. 


JT would be hard to find more striking evidence of the 
spiritual bankruptcy of Liberal Protestantism than Rev. 
Alson J. Smith's article in the July issue of the American 

; Mercury entitled “Is God 
Necessary?” Mr. Smith be- 
longs to that school which 
thinks that “much of our 
best theology today is being 
written, not by theologians, but by scientists,” that every 
man has a right to “work out his own conception of God,” 
and that as long as men have gotten in contact with “a 
power outside themselves which has transformed their lives,” 
it follows that “whatever or whoever caused it (the trans- 
formation) is God, even if you prefer calling him Subcon- 
scious, or Ego, or Suggestion.” This professedly religious 
Methodist minister has no tolerance for creeds. When a 
correspondent asks him, “How can a rational man believe 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation? Or take seriously the 
business of baptism?”, Mr. Smith responds by saying, “The 
answer is, he can’t. You can ‘spiritualize’ these dogmas to 
the nth degree, you can make them ‘symbolic’ until you 
are blue in the face—which is what most theologians do— 
and you cannot come out anywhere except that all of them 
are undemonstrable anywhere in life and are the vestigial 
remnants of an earlier period in human history.” 

There is an interesting similarity between Mr. Smith's 
language which refers to the dogmatic framework of religion 
as ‘‘vestigial remnants” and the language of a recent article 
in the Russian magazine, Young Bolshevik, which avers that 
“religion has become a hangover of the past, a relic of 
ancient times.” 


Bankrupt Religion 
Leads to Statism 


And the similarity is a sobering reminder 
that naturalism in religion can be as dangerous an enemy of 
a people's welfare as the professed atheism of an irreligious 
state. In fact, more dangerous because more insidious. 

Everybody knows where the atheistic philosophy of Com 
munism leads; that is why so many Americans who hate all 
forms of statism destructive of personal liberty are worried 
about the inroads of Communism. But people ought to 
realize that naturalism in religion leads to the same all 
powerful statism. Haziness about our notion of God, such 
as Mr. Smith's theology produces, inevitably turns the state 
into a god eventually. People cannot elaborate a sound 
code of morality without rooting it in dogma. And if 
Christianity’s traditional dogmas are mere “vestigial rem- 
nants” of an era of history which we have now outgrown, we 
have no basis for morality. But since people can’t live with- 
out a law, it becomes the state’s function in a totally na- 
turalistic society to attempt to legislate morality. And the 
state knows no higher law than the interests of its own 
naturalistic ends. So religious leaders, like Mr. Smith, 
would do well to make sure that their watered-down notion 
of religion is not fighting the same battle as atheistic ir- 
religion. 





a Acme 
Catholic Sisters and Korean Red Cross officials distribute 
clothing to Korean orphans. Wherever charity is needed 
the Sisters are on hand to do much with limited means. 


Religious News Service 
Father Ricardo Lombardi, S.J., after audience with Pope. 
He spoke often and campaigned for democracy during 
the elections. He showed what one zealous citizen can do. 


Acme 
A convention scene. Television gave many the opportunity 
to watch the procedure, and it was disappointing. Too 
much buffoonery. Less carnival and more convention. 


Acme 
Students in Munich complain about the distribution of 


food by the Allies. Whatever our deficiencies, we are not 
using food as a weapon. We leave that to Soviet Russia. 


here from 


The work of the Sisters 
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“THE case of Reporter Tom Buchanan has become some 


thing of a cause célébre. It has highlighted the anoma 
of being legally allowed to be a member of the Communi 
Party and currently of being 
On Standing Up and something of a pariah sociz 
ly, economically, and politic. 
Being Counted ally if you are a member, 
Tom Buchanan, Jr. covered) 
the medical beat for the Washington Star. One bright day," 
some four months ago, the Star’s Editor, Ben McKelway,® 
called twenty-nine-year-old Buchanan and asked him one) 
question: Are you a Communist? With honest straight 
forwardness the onetime Army captain answered: Yes, I 
a Communist. Whereupon the editor fired him. 

Then the trouble began. Buchanan was a member of) 
the CIO American Newspaper Guild. The Star unit of they 
Guild tried to do nothing toward solving the issue or 
toward helping its member in trouble. The Executive Board © 
of the Washington Newspaper Guild had to take a hand in| 
pulling the chestnut out of the fire. Its decision was split. 7 

The majority report pointed out that the union contract 
provides that there shall be no discharge of a member except 
for just and sufficient cause. The question is: Is member 7 
ship in the Communist Party such a cause? And the ma 
jority answered, yes. For a Communist can no longer be7 
an asset to a paper in a newsgathering capacity. Conse-7 
quently, there is a breach of contract, and nothing can be i 
done for Buchanan. 

The minority report of the Washington Newspaper Guild 7 
condemned this position out of hand. It insisted the case” 
should be handled through ordinary grievance procedure. 3 
It saw the issue not as a question of whether Buchanan is” 
a Communist or not, but whether the Guild to which he has 
paid dues must represent his interests as a normal procedure, ~ 
just as a lawyer represents the interest of a client with whomg 5 
he may disagree politically. 

Since the board was split, the issue was put before the” 
entire Washington membership for a vote. The results 
were 251 to 163 against taking the matter up as a grievance, 
The vote finally was reversed at the national convention of © 
the Guild in San Francisco at the beginning of July. In the 
meantime Tom Buchanan, who refused to play cat and 
mouse with the fact of his Communist affiliation, is without 
his job. And he says, “To all whose advice has been, ‘stand 
up and be counted,’ I now reply that I am on my feet. “It 
is time for them to stand up and be counted, too.” 

But his fellow Communists won't be. The bulk of them 
will stay underground, will still try to bore from within. 
And this is the dilemma still before the country, the dilemma 
unresolved by the Eightieth Congress. Many were in favor 
of the Mundt-Nixon Bill, which would have attempted to 
have Communists stand up and be counted. It did not 
propose the outlawing of the party, merely the identification 
of members and affiliates. Though the bill was allowed to 
die in the final legislative rush, the problem of how to deal 
with the menace of what calls itself merely a political party 
but which is dedicated to the overthrow of the political, 
social, economic, and religious system that we know, still 
remains. It will come up in the next Congress, and if it 
must be settled by law, then a more satisfying pattern for 
legislation must be found than the Mundt-Nixon Bill. 

The case of Tom Buchanan, Jr. makes this much clear: 
the anomaly of punishing a man economically for what he 
has every right to be under the law of the land. The case 
of Buchanan should make every citizen dig down more 
deeply than the authors of the Mundt-Nixon proposal. 

The only way to eradicate the Communist threat is to 
meet it on its own grounds; to remove the economic and 
social injustices on which it feeds; to construct and insure 
a political and economic democracy that gives the lie to the 
prophets of anarchy and smug fraternity for the masses. 
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Harris & Ewing 


As Chief of the Democratic Party Farley opened many Conventions 


ty more than a quarter of a century 
I have carried in my pockets a def- 
inition of politics which has been an. in- 
spiration and comfort in hours of striv- 
ing and stress. I am not certain of the 
identity of the author beyond the fact 
that his name is Oliver. I believe that 
the sentences are the product of Andrew 
Oliver, the younger, scholar, and found- 
er of the Political Journal, rather than 
of his father, Andrew Oliver, the colo- 
nial political leader, who was hanged in 
efigy on his appointment as stamp 
officer for the crown and at whose 
grave in Boston in 1774 patriots cheered 
when his coffin was lowered into the 
ground. Both father and son had post- 
graduate courses in the hard school of 
practical experience, which would have 
given either of them the background 
for the lines I quote: 
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“Politics is the most hazardous of all 
professions. ‘There is not another in 
which a man can hope to do so much 
good to his fellow creatures—neither is 
there any in which by a mere loss of 
nerve he may do such widespread harm 
—nor is there another in which he may 
so easily lose his own soul—nor is there 
another in which a positive and strict 
veracity is so difficult. But danger is 
the inseparable companion of honor. 
With all the temptations and degrada- 
tions that beset it, politics is still the 
noblest career that any man can choose.” 

As they say in the precise language of 
academic halls, Mr. Oliver said a mouth- 
ful. I can attest to that out of instruc- 
tive, if at times trying, experience 
gathered in thirty-five years of active 
political life. For the past four years 
I have been an interested observer on 


No one knows better than 

the author of this article 

that polities can be a 

noble and ennobling career 
pursued for the commen good 


by HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


the sidelines, where I have learned much 
that escaped me when I was in the rough 
and tumble of town, county, state, and 
national arenas. In these later years, 
I have been urged, now and then, to 
expound my political philosophy. While 
I am not a philosopher, except as the 
passage of years promotes contemplation 
and reflection on one’s way of life, I 
do have some knowledge of politics. 

If you would know politics, look 
about you. I do not entirely subscribe 
to the dictum that the proper study of 
mankind is man; I would raise our eyes 
higher to the contemplation of a divine 
and beneficent Providence. But for the 
politician there is no study more reward- 
ing than the cultivation of his fellow 
men in each and every walk of life. 
Only through knowledge of his fellows 
can a man hope to lead or influence 
them. 

The hazards of politics, I have often 
thought, are not campaigns and elec- 
tions, as might be commonly supposed, 
but rather the human element, the very 
nature of the animal that engages in 
politics. Ambition, love, jealousy, hate, 
and the many emotions and reactions 
man is heir to frequently affect the 
course of the nation and of the world 
more than principles or circumstances or 
events. This was so from the dawn of 
time, is true today, and will ever be in 
the history of man’s search for per- 
fection. 

Moses, first of the great leaders, had 
the wisdom of a statesman and was per- 
haps the only political leader who kept 
all his campaign promises, as Pharaoh 
learned to his sorrow. Yet, he was not 
without opposition even from within his 
own family. Miriam and Aaron, his 
sister and his brother, spoke against him. 
He saw other tribes bitter with jealousy 
against his tribe and his own tribe en- 
vious of his pre-eminence. He knew 
the worldly considerations by which 
some of his followers were moved as 
told in the story of the children of Reu- 
ben and Gad, who sought permission to 
remain in the land of Gilead, because 
the country was well suited for the 
raising of cattle, instead of passing over 
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the Jordan into the Promised Land with 
the other children of Israel. He was 
disturbed over the lack of faith in the 
people and their readiness to lapse into 
idolatrous ways. 

Frequently, Moses meditated on these 
weaknesses and pondered on ways of 
combating these threats to national ex- 
istence. One of his ways was the prep- 
aration of a farewell address, which 
precedent undoubtedly influenced that 
great Moses of the West, George Wash- 
ington, when he closed his career by 
offering a political valedictory for the 
instruction of his countrymen. 

Moses was not without weaknesses of 
his own, not the least of which was 
vanity. It will be remembered that, at 
the encampment of Kadesh, where 
Moses and Aaron were bidden by God 
to speak to the rock, Moses said to the 
murmuring people, “Hear now, ye 
rebels; shall we bring forth water out of 
this rock?” and he smote the rock twice 
with his staff so that it gushed forth 
water. Like many a politician who has 
followed them, the brothers failed to 
recognize their subordinate position. At 
that moment they felt they were the 
leaders. of the people, forgetful that it 
was God who led the tribes out of Egypt- 
ian bondage and fed them in the wilder- 
ness for forty years. Moses and Aaron 
paid dearly for this sin, being denied 
the honor and privilege of leading the 


hildren of Israel into the Promised 
Land. : 


ANITY, insatiable sixth sense com- 
mon to man but highly developed 
in politicians, has ruined many a politi- 
cal career as has vaulting ambition. Re- 
luctance to relinquish power, particu- 


larly where the hand is feeble and the 
mind is tired, is fraught with danger to 
parties and to the nation. This weak- 
ness is often the salvation of courtiers 
and coattail riders. In the vital relay of 
politics, every lap of which measures 
the progress of man, the torch of leader- 
ship must be passed on to trained 
younger men. If younger men are not 
trained to take over leadership, the 
party and the nation are weakened, with 
the danger that the race may be lost. 

Politics is no place for the timid man; 
he who hesitates will lose the election. 
Frequently, the man in public life is 
called upon to make split-second decis- 
ions, usually in the heat of campaigns 
or in times of crises in office. While it 
is true that delay solves some problems, 
the man who puts off decisions too long 
finds his career crushed by the weight of 
the accumulated heap. 

And politics is no place for the cor- 
rupt or dishonest. Sooner or later, evil 
deeds rise to confound the guilty. In my 
time I have been criticized for helping 
men who have betrayed their trust. 
Somehow I could never feel anything 
but pity for them. I have no capacity 
for hate and but little for censure. I 
feel that a man found wanting in politi- 
cal honesty suffers enough in standing 
revealed as a weakling, unworthy of the 
reliance placed in him by his friends and 
the electorate. I have sympathy for him 
as one has a sympathy for the afflicted, 
but without any trace of the admiration 
that goes for the latter. 

In the final analysis, the politician has 
nothing to offer but his word. If he 
tells the truth and keeps his word, he 
gains the devotion of his friends and 
the respect of his enemies. Men may and 
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General; the late M. 


was celebrating 


his 60th anniversary of ordination; and the late Al Smith 


do have honest differences. More often 
than not there is something to be said 
on both sides of a question. Compromise 
is the usual measure of political prog. 
ress. This does not mean that principles 
or ideals are to be raised or lowered in 
any skirmish; they can and should be 
nailed to the mast. 

The man who does not tell the truth 
is distrusted and shunned, and rightfully 
so. There are those whose first instinct 
is not to tell the truth even when it 
best serves their own purposes, just as 
there are those in whom the dog of 
ambition is pursued by a rabbit of con- 
science, 


RUTH is the easier as well as the 

most respected course. I had 
an early lesson in this from Charles E. 
Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, 
whom many might regard as a strange 
preceptor. I approached him after 
Alfred E. Smith was first elected Gov- 
ernor of New York, after a campaign 
in which I played a small part. I 
felt entitled to the post of secretary 
to the State Industrial Commission. My 
sights were not, I modestly felt, fixed too 
high. Mr. Murphy told me that, while 
he was impressed by my earnestness and 
ability, he felt I lacked experience for 
the place and that it should go to some- 
one else. I was a bit bitter for a time, 
but, as disappointment died, the more 
reasonable Mr. Murphy's attitude seem- 
ed to me. Asa result, I have never con- 
cealed the truth from an applicant for 
a position. In the end I always find him 
grateful as I was. 

In the rare instance where one cannot 
tell the truth, because he is bound by 
his word not to reveal confidences or 
advance information, it is not necessary 
to become involved in complicated eva 
sions or falsehoods. Again the easier 
method is to acknowledge that you are 
sorry but just can’t answer the questions. 
The passing of one’s word is the execu- 
tion of a sacred bond. It is so with most 


men in political life as it is with the . 


great majority of men everywhere. 

In politics, it is well to start at the 
very bottom rung of the ladder, because 
each rung gained has its delights, and 
the loftier the climb, the more gratifying 
the view from above. 

The usual first step is bringing voters 
to the polls. There is no better way to 
meet people in the district than by offer- 
ing them a favor. This develops cour- 
tesy and ability to meet people. 

The second step is ringing doorbells 
to solicit votes for a candidate or party. 
Here salesmanship and personality are 
developed, If the young man attracts 
the notice of his superiors he is given 
greater responsibilities either within the 
party organization or in public service 


‘or in both. He may rise in responsible 


but appointive administrative _ posts, 
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he may work into the ranks of the king 
makers, or he may travel by the elective 
wing to the highest office in his city, 
county, state, or nation. 

In mention of the highest office within 
the gift of our fellow countrymen, I 
am glad that each passing year brings 
us nearer to the ideal where any Ameri- 
an mother, regardless of race or creed, 
an look into the crib holding her child 
and say to herself, “Some day he may be 
President of the United States.” 

Where the opportunities are limitless, 
so are the capacities for service. Nothing 
has given me greater pleasure in my 
years in politics than the services I was 
able to do for the people as a whole or 
as individuals. ‘To this day I find, 
wherever I go, someone is always taking 
my hand to thank me for a service | 
have usually forgotten. The services | 
have given will ever be a source of great 
joy to me, 

Heretofore, for the most*part, I have 
confined myself to approaching politics 
from the viewpoint of the individual. 
I now propose to consider politics from 
the viewpoint of groups of individuals 
or parties. It is fitting and proper 
that we should be governed by political 
parties. From the dawn of self-govern- 
ment in Greece, it was natural that 
political parties should vie for the man- 
agement of the government. 

It is not surprising that parties should 
take color and appeal from their leader- 
ship. However, it should not be for- 
gotten that parties have basic prin- 
ciples which differ sharply. These basic 
principles are constantly being renovat- 
ed by the play of social and economic 
forces and by the interplay of conditions 
and events within the party and within 
the country. 

In our own country we have two 
parties with more or less fixed ranks 
of the party faithful and a large number 
of independent voters who swing from 
party to party under the attraction of 
personalities or party platforms, or the 
pressure of forces or events, but often 
out of disappointment with the per- 
formances of the party in power. This 
is, I am convinced, as it should be. As 
a life-long Democrat, I am a firm be- 
liever in the two-party system and feel 
it would be a tragedy if either the Dem- 
ocratic or the Republican Party were to 
pass from the national scene. 


believe men and women should seek 

to correct what they dislike in the 
party within the party. In my own case 
I strongly opposed the majority of my 
party on the issue of a third term. I am 
still opposed to a third term. But I am 
not opposed to the Democratic Party. I 
participated in the national convention 
that voted for a third term and by that 
participation bound myself to accept the 
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will of the majority. While I resigned 
from the Cabinet, not wishing to em- 
barrass the administration by remaining 
in a high position, I voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Again in 1944, when my 


opposition had increased rather than 
lessened, I voted the Democratic ticket 
because I had once more participated in 
the national convention where I and 
others like me were voted down. 





As Postmaster General selling 
a new commemorative issue 

I was not then happy in the Demo- 
cratic Party, but I could not bring my- 
self to enter the Republican Party for 
the sole purpose of defeating the party 
to which I owed so much and which I 
had helped to put in power. Nor could 
I form a third party merely to have a 
yard of my own to play in because the 
big boys wouldn’t play my way. We 
have a third party today, formed by one 
who wouldn't play according to the rules 
in the Republican or the Democratic 
Parties. I, for one, don’t want a third 
party in this country. The two great 
political parties help our nation by pro- 
moting unity. A third party can only 
promote minority rule and tend to leave 
the country the prey of demagogues and 
malcontents. 

Disappointment and discontent should 
not promote cynicism, for the bitter 
cynic loses his friends and damages his 
soul. Not all aspirants can win nom- 
ination, and only one candidate can win 
the election. While defeat is not pleas- 
ant, it is seldom fatal, and there is al- 
ways another election on the horizon. 


Those disappointed over failure to gain — 


an appointment should remember office- 
holders are mortal. 

I am reminded of the story of the per- 
sistent office seeker who rushed to for- 
mer State Senator, the late Pat McCar- 
ran, on learning of the death of an 
official: “Can I take Flanagan's place?” 
he pleaded. The Senator, wearied by 
previous entreaties, snapped, “It's all 
right with me if you can square it with 
the undertaker.” 

Discontent is a more virulent disease. 


Its invasion of the pride is far more 
serious. Often it is the harder: to bear 
because it entails ostracism of a sort. 
Once a man strips himself, or is divested 
of the powers of his office, he frequently 
finds those he regarded as friends pass 
him by and those for whom he did 
most know him not. It is not a pleas- 
ant experience, although there are some 
who hold it to be a great developér of 
character. In my own case I was saved 
from cynicism by the firm knowledge I 
was right and by the kind words of the 
many who sought me out in my travels 
to commend my action or to give thanks 
for services I had rendered. I shall 
ever be grateful to them. 

As I favor the two-party system, so 
am I opposed to the one-party system in 
vogue in some nations where it is pro- 
claimed as true democracy. I do not 
want to confine my participation in 
government to voting “ya,” “yes,” “aye,” 
or “da” to the whim of any totalitarian 
overlord. The party should be the ser- 
vant of its members, not their master. 
It should be open to all who wish to 
join it, not the exclusive society of assas- 
sins. And it should be competing for 
national good will, not dictating the way 
of life. 

Oliver's statement that politics, with 
all its faults, is still the noblest of 
careers, merits contemplation. It may 
appear, as Robert Louis Stevenson said, 
“Politics is perhaps the only profession 
for which no preparation is thought 
necessary.” Yet no other is so essential 
for the distribution of temporal happi- 
ness and the preservation of the free- 
doms and liberties that make our way of 
life. 


PS and Aristotle held the good 
politician in high esteem. In fact 
the latter placed him at the topmost step 
of a graduated sort of heaven he evolved 
in the vast cathedral of his mind. It 
may be that the highest step is not 
crowded or even empty as has been sug- 
gested to me. If so, then let it be said 
of us we are reaching for the ideal 
state and coming ever nearer. I am su- 
premely confident man will solve his 
problems, that the future is bright 
though the day be dark. 

He who chooses politics as a career 
will have the experience of ages to guide 
him in reaching for higher if unattain- 
able goals. In extending his grasp he 
may give his name to an age where it 
may shine brightly for all time. For 
those to whom such fame is denied, 
there is comfort in knowing that 
we are providing experience to be 
drawn upon by those to come. We are 
the progenitors of the perfect rulers of 
the future, men in whom thought and 
action are delicately balanced and from 
whose rule political blessings will flow. 
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Catholic Hungary battles for 
the faith. 


The people are led by 
one of the most heroic figures 
in Europe today—Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty 


HE imperialist invasions of the So- 

viets have long since swallowed up 
Hungary and cast her deep behind the 
Iron Curtain. Yet the Hungarians, 
despite their unfavorable position, re- 
fuse to be conquered. Their deep re- 
ligious faith, plus the fearless leadership 
of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, have 
inspired them to fight on against the 
Godless forces. The Cardinal is lead- 
ing the fight against the Communists 
with the same fearlessness and courage 
with which ‘he battled against the Nazis. 
He is a leader who has gone down to 
the people to point the way. 

Late last month Cardinal Mindszenty 
began his series of Summer-long week 
end journeys into the country districts. 
From now until September His Emin- 
ence will visit each week end some rural 
center where on Sunday morning he 
will celebrate Mass and preach. The 
Government has not forbidden him 
as yet, to perform this traditional func- 
tion—only because’ the Government still 
feels and respects the Primate’s tre- 
mendous popularity and the almost 
adoration which the people have in 





A Christlike scene. Cardinal 
Mindszenty, surrounded by de- 
voted peasants, speaks on the 
crisis in present-day Hungary. 
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The village girls of Tokaj country 
greet the Cardinal in their native 
costumes. Town rivals town in pre- 
paring a welcome for their leader 


Below, the Cardinal speaks to the 
a carry adz on 
their le 


warns them 
against Marxist ind " 





The Cardinal and Bishop arrive by coach for Sunday Mass. 
The people line up along the way to receive their blessings 


A scene of an outdoor Mass at which the Primate officiated and 
spoke on the seizure of the parochial schools by the Communists 


Dressed in gaily embroidered vests and plumed hats, horsemen lead 


the Cardinal from one village to the next. 


Boys follow on bikes 


their hearts for him. He is truly ¢ 
most heroic figure in Hungary—if not; 
Europe—today. The Communists then 
selves acknowledge him to be the for 
most and most fearless enemy of 

munism anywhere on the continent, 

His eminence starts out usually ¢ 
Saturday morning and by Saturday noo 
arrives in the vicinity of the rural are 
which he will inspect and visit. Fro 
this point on he is received with iy 
describable enthusiasm in every litt 
village and town along the route to th 
city of the Mass on Sunday morning 
He generally arrives at this city by ever 
ing and stays with the Bishop or th 
leading pastor. These tours leave a 
indelible impression on those who have 
accompanied him. Communism ly 
means of its terror and tactics of sup 
pression may eventually win out in 
Hungary, but Communism and all iy 
powers can never stamp out the Catholic 
religion in the hearts of the present 
generation of Hungarians. Their re 
ligion is part of their life and the farther 
one goes into the land the more de 
termined are the peasants in their adher 
ence to it, the more simple and the more 
loyal. This goes—as quite opposite w 
Latin countries—for men as well a 
women. 

At the outskirts of every village a 
group of traditionally dressed horsemen 
—or, failing horses, of bicyclists—meet 
the little car of His Eminence and ¢ 
corts it to the center of the town or 
village where on a platform that i 
usually erected there, His Eminence 
speaks briefly, gives his blessing, and 
journeys on to the next town escorted by 
the same horsemen, who relinquish theit 
duties of honor guard only when met by 
the horsemen of the succeeding village. 
It is a very thrilling sight to see them 
galloping along in the sunshine, sparks 
flying, and dust kicked up by the horses 
feet, with the gaily embroidered vests 
and plumed hats of the riders. In some 
towns the Communist officials forbid 
the riders to leave the town proper, 
but they pay no attention and ride off 
with the Cardinal anyhow. In other 
towns—bigger towns—the police are for 
bidden to participate, but the crowds 
are orderly anyhow. At the Mass on 
Sunday, one sees anywhere from fifteen 
thousand to sixty thousand people in 
attendance, depending on the size of the 
center. Even the stopping of trains 
and buses by the Government does not 
prevent the people from coming. They 
walk many, many kilometers, whole 
parishes together, beginning sometimes 
at dawn with the pastor leading, reciting 
the Rosary, and singing hymns, etc. In 
the afternoon they walk the many miles 
back again the same way. Again I say 
it is a spirit of religion that no earthly 
power will crush. 
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Some of the 
HATCHES 


And there are hitches! 
practice continues to hold its own here 


in the land of the fluid drive 


by JIM CONNIFF 


in HIKING 


Yet the 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 


N a cool Western morning last July, 

two dewy young ladies wearing 
rolled-up slacks and shirts opened at 
the throat stood with thumbs upraised 
beside a highway leading north from 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. A farmer 
driving to market saw them and kept 


going. He just waggled his beard and 
ducked his tongue. 
Three hours later his homeward 


journey took him past the same two 
hitchhikers, much less dewy now under 
the Western sun and with a savage jerk 
to thumbs that had been coy at daybreak. 
There was pleading in their eyes, but 
the farmer’s speedometer never wavered. 
Neither, obviously, had those of hun- 
dreds of other motorists on that much 
traveled federal highway. For Western 
folk are wise and wary. Most lady 
knights of the manicured thumb, even 
when they follow the hitchhiker’s rule 
about traveling alone, are gallantly let 
walk. This is true also of such other 
regions in America as the North, the 
East, and the South. 

Things, tough all over, are toughest 
on the female of the strange species that 
moves about on ten toes and a thumb. 
Of course, for every female footster like 
the hitchhiker from Maine who last year 
spent thirty-four days in a New Jersey 
jail because she wouldn't reveal her 
identity to the only pickup she could 
wangle (a Bergen County cop), hun- 
dreds of ladies unmolested by law travel 
our highways on thumb and fetlock, and 
thousands of journeying gents go scathe- 
less. But trying to get from here to 
there on the strength of one’s thumb 
muscles makes life for either sex a con- 
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stant threat of fines or the village pokey 
at worst, and a guarantee of ultimate 
psychopathic discouragement at best. 

Despite this situation, hitchhiking 
here in the land of fluid drive, four- 
wheel brakes, and foam-cushioned funda- 
ments continues to hold its own. The 
war added more than a few thousand de- 
votees to the ankle art, men who, with 
memories of being stationed eighteen 
miles from a one-bar town on a twenty- 
four hour pass, and with the car short- 
age what it is, won't be forgetting their 
training. In store for them will be lots 
of fresh air, their share of exhaustion, 
and enough laughs to make it worth- 
while. 

One of the laughs, while it won't con- 
vince any gun-shy spinsters kicking up 
the dust at sixty-five that pickups some- 
times pay off, is a finger to admonish 
the cynic. 

A broker leaving Manhattan one Fri- 
day night for his farm in upstate New 
York took the Henry Hudson Parkway 
along the river. Just below the Clois- 
ters, the thumb of a conservatively dress- 
ed gentleman caught his eye. He stopped 
and picked him up. 

Safely past the tollgate, the Wall 
Street farmer buckled down his hat and 
really tromped that pedal. Occasional 
spurts of small talk revealed that the 
hitchhiker was a banker whose chauffeur 
had wired a breakdown and who had 
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gotten to the pickup point via taxi. 
Otherwise the silence was high-compres- 
sion till, as they rocketed under An- 
thony’s Nose and past the Bear Mount- 
ain Bridge, a steady wail cut through 
the drone of the engine. When the cop 
put his foot on the runningboard, his 
thin lips were cracked from the wind. 
The week-end bucolic, looking unhappy 
and red-eared, tucked the ticket into 
his pocket when the lecture was over 
and crawled off at a beaten thirty-five. 

“I don’t think he liked it,” he grum- 
bled at his passenger, “the way you got 
out while he was talking and went 
around to him. What were you show- 
ing him, anyway?” 

“Just a few credentials I thought 
might help.” 

A sour grunt from the driver ended 
further talk till he dropped the banker 
at the entrance to the latter’s country 
estate. “I thank you, sir,” said the 
banker. “Here, nail this up in your 
barn as a memento.” He handed the 
driver a leather-bound book, bowed 
formally, and slammed the car door. 
The dash light revealed to the stunned 
but grateful gaze of the benefactor the 
summons record book of a _ highway 
patrolman of the sovereign State of New 
York! 

Unfortunately, it isn’t always the ex- 
pickpocket .with a sense of gratitude 
that the lone driver is lucky enough to 
pick up. A priest driving out to hear 
nuns’ confessions on Staten Island gave 
a lift to a thin, sawed-off, forlorn-looking 
sailor in Manhattan, halfway through 
the war. The sailor, it turned out, was 
a judo champ from far away and long 
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ago. On a lonely road on the Island, 
he dislocated the priest’s shoulder, radi- 
cally altered the outlines of his face, 
stuffed him into the trunk of his own 
car, locked it and left the cleric, minus 
his wallet, to night-long meditation on 
man’s ingratitude, hub-deep in the chilly 
dunes. 

Things like that lie back of the un- 
sympathetic laws most states have passed 
against hitchhiking, and the cold policy 
of noncooperation which the American 
Automobile Association promulgates 
among its members. The attitude of our 
thumb-tossing legions toward both these 
obstacles is seen in the way cheeky 
hikers, once it becomes clear you won’t 
be stopping for them, have learned to 
halt the supplicatory thumb in mid- 
trajectory and connect the digit with 
the nose. 

A vast, numberless, unhoused fra- 
ternity, their initiate members travel 
under a code of propriety as rigid as the 
steel brace on a highway marker. No 
decent hitchhiker would think of step- 
ping up to a car parked at a red light, 
a gas station, or a scenic point, and ask- 
ing for a lift. The squeeze play is alien 
to their nature. A lift, like love, must be 
voluntary to be enjoyed. 

Persistence, on the other hand, is not 
frowned upon if tactfully applied. Clas- 
sic among yarns to illustrate this is the 
tale of the Austrian hitchhiker in 
Switzerland who tried to thumb a car 
high in the mountains. By-passed, he 
raced down a shortcut to signal the 
same driver at the next switchback of 
the snaky alpine road. The driver 
raised his eyebrows in surprise at seeing 
the same man again but passed him up 
anyhow. Again the fellow dashed down 





“What is this?” he asked the 
serene looking Austrian. “ 
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look alike here?” 


to the switchback below that one and 
was waiting with poised thumb when 
the car came round the turn. This time 
the dazed driver stopped and leaned out 
with a puzzled expression on his big, 
dumb face. (Austrians like to make the 
driver a Czech, Czechs insist he was an 
Austrian, and the tourist-wise Swiss rep- 
resent him as “a foreign gentleman 
visiting among us”). 

“What is this?” he asked the serene 
looking Austrian. “Does everybody look 
alike in these mountains?” 

“Too much inbreeding,” purred the 
hitchhiker, stepping into the car. “No 
variety in the faces at all. Thank you 
so much.” 


Mos typically continental is the at- 
titude of European automobile 
clubs which, unlike the AAA, are anx- 
ious to have their members well regard- 
ed among those who go on foot. Drivers 
on the Continent are strongly and con- 
stantly urged to pick up anyone signal- 
ing his desire for a lift, and even to 
extend the courtesy of one’s car where 
none is asked for. This was true of pre- 
war travel over there and in basically 
changeless Europe will almost certainly 
be true again. 

Sometimes, of course, this friendly 
policy causes a European hitchhiker to 
kick over his social traces in a manner 
redolent of the American town hall 
political meeting. A Czech customs 
official, quite some years back, was driv- 
ing to a little village near the German 
border when he was flagged by a man 
on foot. Fighting down his natural 
desire to lecture the fellow on the grav- 
ity of delaying a government official, 
the customs man asked impatiently what 
was the matter. 

“I would appreciate a ride to the 
village,” said the hitchhiker, a simple 
peasant with that gentle, cow-eyed ex- 
pression which always infuriates Euro- 
pean customs clerks. 

“Impossible!” snapped the official. 
“This is a government car. You know 
very well that it is against the law for 
anyone but a government official to ride 
in it!” 

The peasant looked forlorn. Then he 
said wistfully, “Do you mean, then, that 
only those in charge of the government 
may ride in official cars?” 

Through his teeth the outraged civil 
servant replied, “That is precisely what 
I mean!” 

“Oh well, that’s all right then,” cried 
the yokel, jumping quickly in beside the 
luggage-looter, “I’m a taxpayer!” 

In spite of automobile clubs and hos- 
tile legislation, there is no better bet 
in all the world for a free ride than an 
American jalopy or farm truck driven by 
an American farmer. Hard-bitten sym- 
bol of sweaty toil, the farmer stands 
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Silent, schooled in the solitude of his 
acres, he welcomes the chance to talk 
to the wayfarer, to break the monotony 
of the ride to the alien town. Wind and 
weather trained to be cautious and on 
guard in the face of the unknown, the 
farmer apparently feels some latent devil 
of adventure leap within him at sight of 
an Arkansas traveler with a lazy thumb. 
As for danger from the stranger, if they 
ever think of it, farmers have long, lean 
muscles and their knuckles are heavy 
with horn. 

Traveling salesmen, in spite of their 
jolly reputation, have too often been 
stroked over the nob with a billy, or are 
too conscious of the value of their sam- 
ple cases, to be much more than a source 
of irritation to veteran hitchhikers 
forced to listen to the famous jokes 
about this hard-hearted species of Amer- 
ican driver. 
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Ce was the chubby, red- 
faced salesman from Texas who, 
with his blond mustache and perpetual 
smile, never hesitated to pick up any- 
body, male or female. But he seldom 
went more than a mile or two before his 
passenger suddenly discovered that this, 
ah blessed spot, was exactly where he 
wanted to get out. For the salesman, 
smiling that blue-eyed, mechanical smile, 
told each hitchhiker softly that he dealt 
in embalming fluid and sundry other 
conveniences of the profession. Tricks 
like that, amusing to other salesmen, 
always leave the experienced hitchhiker 
cold. 

Women who stop to pick up a way- 
farer are so rare that the experienced 
hiker regards them warily. This is hard 
































on good women whose maternal instincts 
extend to the weary looking young man 
so far from home and mother. A sopho- 
more at Yale, thumbing it East from 
the Pacific coast last summer to make 
opening of classes at New Haven, crossed 
the continent in four days via seventy- 
two separate lifts, three of which were 
offered by, and only two accepted from, 
women. 

One young lady stopped because she 
thought the Yale man’s disc hargee khaki 
was the badge of a soldier. When she 
found he was no longer in service, she 
shrugged and took him aboard anyway. 
Her feelings were evidently a hangover 
from the peculiar and almost universal 
letting down of the bars of caution 
which any uniform inspired in women 
drivers during the war. 

The other lift he accepted from a 
woman had no such plausible explana- 
tion, so the Yale man inquired how 
come? Wasn't she afraid of strange 
men? Hadn't her father warned her? 
Yale men are great joshers. No, she 
mused, she wasn’t afraid of anybody. 
Her father was a minister, you see, and 


With a silly grin he asked 
the hitchhiker how he'd like 
to take the wheel a while 


she had been brought up to believe that 
God would protect her no matter what. 
A girl like that is bound to have an 


effect on a young man, and the Eli 
thumb salesman left her with thanks 
and the uneasy sensation of having been 
in- the presence of something more 
powerful than he had found thus far 
in New Haven. 

But he was still enough on the ball 
to steer clear of the third woman, whose 
liquid eyes were a mite too molten when 
she offered to speed him on his way. 

“Oh, do come along,” she coaxed 
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rassment. 





> While visiting in Dublin, satirist Jonathan Swift was asked for a 
donation by a charitable organization that was planning to build an 
orphanage. He promised five pounds. 

The following day it was announced in the newspapers that he had 
promised fifty pounds. Furious, Swift voiced his protest to the mem- 
bers of the committee. They offered to print a correction in the 
next edition, but the author refused to be subjected to such embar- 


“T'll give you fifty pounds,” he said, “on the condition that you 
permit me to choose the inscription over the main entrance.” 

They agreed. The inscription chosen by Swift was descriptive and 
appropriate. It read: “I was a stranger and ye took me in.” 
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laughingly, sensing what was in his 
mind. “After all, I'm almost old enough 
to be your mother!” 

“Almost, ma’am,” said the Yale sopho- 
more with gentle gallantry, “but not 
quite. Thank you all the same.” 

There is one situation more terrible 
for the hitchhiker than those fruitless 
hours of thumbing in the western deserts 
or along lonely stretches in the South 
when such despair wells up in a man that 
the temptation to smash the cold, indif- 
ferent ‘glare of speeding windshields is 
almost too much to bear. That is when 
he is picked up by a drunk. 

The same sly auld craytur that moves 
an ordinarily policy-conscious member 
of the AAA to stop for a wiggling thumb 
enables him also to conceal his con- 
dition from the unsuspecting hitchhiker. 
Only after his heart has leaped grate- 
fully at the courteous voice and he is 
seated inside does the hiker begin to 
realize what he is in for. 

That perfume isn't after-shave lotion. 
Nobody's said anything funny enough 
to warrant all those chuckles. And the 
speedometer isn’t climbing that swiftly 
just because the driver has a sudden 
Charley horse. The trapped feeling that 
now fills the hitchhiker is enough to 
make a man vow to pay rail fare hence- 
forth if only he gets out of this alive. 
The sad part is that drunks more often 
survive the crash than do the sober 
innocents they craftily pick up. 

Hitchhikers as a class are better at 
finding the humor in a situation than 
most people. It helps them avoid one 
of their big occupational hazards, manic 
depression. Jokes and stories and a 


good laugh are part of their perhaps un- 
witting public relations program to offset 
state laws, the AAA, and the whole dour 
American attitude toward the theory 
of thumb. But old campaigners don’t 
laugh at what is a good story to hear 
but probably not nice to live through. 

Before the war there was a minor 
Hollywood player of character parts who 
got such a tall bang out of practical 
jokes that he had his garageman rig 
him up a special car. He used to take 
it out on the California highways at 
night in search of hitchhikers. Once he 
had snared his victim into the car, he 
would prove his ability as an actor 
by building up a subtle impression that 
he was very drunk and struggling hard 
to hide it. ; 

Finally, while zipping along those 
tricky coastal roads at eighty miles an 
hour, he would turn to his white-faced 
passenger with a silly grin and ask him 
how he'd like to take the wheel for 
awhile. Before the fellow could answer, 
the actor yanked the wheel off the 
steering column and handed it to the 
now gibbering hiker. The actor was 
still steering, of course, by a rod through 
the column at his knees. But the hitch- 
hiker didn’t know that, because you 
couldn’t see under the darkened dash 
at night. 

At last, about a week after one horri- 
fied wanderer had had a heart attack 
that nearly proved fatal, the actor called 
a halt to the whole thing by barreling 
the trick car into a cliff on the road from 
Half Moon Bay to San Mateo. He was 
alone at the time. He had, the coroner 
said, been drinking quite heavily. 
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™ by RICHARD B. GEHMAN 


Could this girl who shared John’s passion for order take the place of warmhearted Alice, 
to whom neatness was just a word in the dictionary? 


+e aoe got to decide,” she said. 
“You've got to make up your 
mind, one way or the other.” 

He looked at her, sitting straight and 
crisp beside him. That was the word 
for her, he decided, crisp: fresh, well 
turned out, as though she had just step- 
ped from one of the magazine adver- 
tisements for which she posed. She was 
a tall girl with a way of wearing colors 
that called attention to her green eyes 
and yellow hair. Her lipstick was out- 
lined with precision, and her trim hands 
were the products of hours of care. 

“I know,” he said, soberly. And he 
knew that he would have to decide— 
now, this evening, perhaps within the 
next hour. Actually, there was no de- 
cision to be made; he knew what he was 
going to do, how he was going to choose. 

“It's not right to drag things on,” she 
was saying. “It’s messy. The sooner 
you tell her, the better.” ‘ 

He nodded and looked at her again, 
contfasting her splendor with the casual 
carelessness of Alice, his wife. Alice 
was a girl who never knew quite where 
she was, or why, or how. Alice dressed 
hurriedly in sweater and skirt, used no 
lipstick, ran a brush impatiently through 
her hair, and forgot to carry a hand- 
kerchief. Alice sat writing stories all 
day long on a run-down typewriter, 
while the dishes dried sour in the sink. 
\lice was witty, warm, and bright—but 
how could a woman so preoccupied 
come up to a husband's standards? How 
could she care for him; bow could she 
make the efforts required to run a mar- 
riage smoothly? 

For the past two years their marriage 
had been going from one misunder- 
standing to another. Alice continued 
her writing, unsuccessfully; he didn’t 
earn enough for them to have a maid. 
rhe housekeeping went to pieces along 
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with Alice’s appearance. She remained 
cheerful, always exuberant; but what 
is exuberance when there is no order to 
things? The dog, which Alice insisted 
upon keeping, pulled open low bureau 
drawers with his teeth and gaily scatter- 
ed clothing all over the bedroom; Alice 
didn’t seem to notice. Dust settled on 
the radio, the tables, the chairs, and 
worked deep into the scatter rugs; it 
might have settled on Alice, for all it 
bothered her. Disorderly, he thought: 
that was the word. How much different 
from the way he wanted it! 

This girl beside him—what a differ- 
ence. He had never seen her looking less 
than perfect. Everything about her was 
proper: her appearance, her speech, 
even such small motions as combing her 
hair. She was the antithesis of Alice in 
every imaginable way. And she hated 
dogs—she hated messiness and untidi- 
ness. This was what he had been long- 
ing for through the past two years with 
Alice. There was no longer any doubt; 
what he needed was a new order in 
his life, and this girl could bring it to 
him. 

“I'll call her now,” he said to the girl. 
“Right now.” 

She nodded, cool and _self-possessed. 
“It’s the only thing to do.” She looked 
at her tiny watch. “We'd better go to 
my place—the model agency is going 
to call me at seven. You can call her 
from there.” 

That was the way to do things: every- 
thing arranged, everything thought out, 
everything on time, he thought as he 
helped her into her dark fur coat. He 
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paid the check and they left the little 
restaurant, and he glanced admiringly 
at her as she stepped into a cab. 

Her apartment overlooked the East 
River. It was small; two rooms, kitchen- 
ette and bath, and its low modern 
furniture, huge glass coffee table, and 
indirect lighting made an appropriate 
backdrop for her. He felt a new sense 
of excitement at seeing her in these 
surroundings; she had always said good 
night to him in the lobby before. 

“Let's have some wine first,” she said 
gaily, “to celebrate.” She went to a 
small cabinet in the corner, and he look- 
ed around again with satisfaction. Not 
an object out of place, not a speck of 
dust. He shook his head grimly, think- 
ing of his own apartment. “Wait,” he 
said. “Let me make them.” 

He crossed and opened the cabinet 
and took two shining glasses from a long 
row. Then he poured the white wine 
and carried the glasses toward her, one 
in each hand. Perhaps it was his haste, 
perhaps his excitement; whatever it was, 
halfway across the room he stumbled 
and went down. One glass flew from 
him and shattered against a wall, but 
he fell holding the other, and it smashed 
to bits in his hand. Drops of blood 
spattered on the beige carpet. 

She jumped up, crying, “Oh, John!” 
and ran to his side. She knelt, one hand 
on his arm. “Give me your handke- 
chief,” she said. “Quick!” 

He reached up with his uncut hand 
and pulled the linen from his breast 
pocket, then held out the other hand. 
It was not cut badly—bleeding, but only 
from a few surface scratches. She did 
not appear to notice it immediately. 
She was busily scrubbing the rug wit! 
his handkerchief, a look of concentra- 
tion on her face. He watched, holding 
his bleeding hand. 














“There,” she said, standing up. “It 
won't stain. I'll use cleaning fluid on 
it and take out the rest.” Then, as 
though she had just noticed him: “Oh, 
you poor... your hand! Here, let’s get 
some iodine.” 

“I'll get it,” he said, crossing to the 
bathroom. He opened the door and saw 
that it was as well-kept as the rest of the 
place: everything gleaming, bottles and 
tins and medicines and cosmetics ar- 
ranged neatly on a little table beside 
the lavatory. He found the iodine and 
applied it, then took a band-aid from a 
neat black box. She was at his side: 


some of the blood had dripped on the 


She knelt, one hand on his arm. 
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tile floor, and she took a small piece of 
lipstick tissue from a little pad and 
wiped it up. He looked at her observ- 
ing the brushed perfection of her hair. 

“Let's go back,” she said. “J’ll pour 
them this time.” She smiled at him, 
reprovingly. 

They returned to the living room, and 
he sat in a chair by the transparent 
coffee table, watching her movements 
as she took out two fresh glasses and 
made the drinks. Nothing wasted, noth- 
ing wrong, everything right. He looked 
at her, and he knew what he wanted. 


His mind was made up. He crossed the 
room, carefully circumventing the faint 
stains on the carpet, and picked up the 
chrome telephone. He dialed his home 
number impatiently. After five or six 
rings—Alice never seemed to hear the 
telephone—she answered. 

“It’s me,” he said, in a loud, clear, 
but somehow unnatural voice. “I have 
something to tell you. I'm a little late 
tonight but I'll be home in a few min- 
utes.” As he spoke, he found that he 
could not take his eyes off the stains in 
the rug, and as he watched, in wonder, 
he saw that they seemed to form a 
pattern—a pattern for a new order. 


“Give_me your handerchief.” 








INSIDE 
SPAT 
TODAY 


by 
MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


This first of three articles 
on Spain, the whipping boy 
of nations, contains an 


interview with Franco 


[ps the years of political and 
social strain in the free countries 
f the world, Spain has, it would seem, 
ucceeded in fixing itself into a new way 
f life—a way of life which challenges 
with ever greater insistence a great deal 
f what we have been brought up in 
\nglo-Saxon countries to take for 
sranted as the political ideal. For this 
eason I, as a Catholic journalist, had 
or some time felt the need to study that 
achievement at closer range, the more 
in that it is becoming obvious that 
challenging achievement must 
row a great deal of light on the nature 

f the forces that must contend for the 
iastery of the post-second-war world. 
Perhaps indeed it held one of the most 
mportant keys to the solution of the 
verwhelming problem facing that 
vorld: the problem of peace. 

Hence it was that one afternoon I 
oarded an Iberia plane with its bril- 
iamt scarlet and yellow colors at Lon- 
ion Airport to find myself four-and-a- 
salf hours later on Spanish soil. I 
hould remark that I was traveling un- 

the most helpful of auspices and 
vith the opportunities of long conversa- 
ons with those who could help me 
sost, from the head of the state and 
he head of the Church themselves to 
whomsoever, rich or poor, I might care 
oO meet. 


| had an hour and a half’s conversa- 
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General Francisco Franco with his wife 


tion with the head of the state. The 
circumstances of this interview with 
Franco are quite interesting. On en- 
tering his residence outside Madrid, I 
was saluted by the Moroccan sentries. 
These were the only security precau- 
tions visible. Franco, “the dictator,” to 
all appearances is less guarded than 
British royalty. 

Ahead of me, waiting to be received, 
was a bearded priest. I was delighted 
to think he would not be long. He was 
in for one hour. When finally I was 
shown in, Franco apologized for the 
delay, saying, “That nice priest is a 
missionary priest and he wanted to tell 
me all about his work. Really, I felt 
I could not stop him.” 

Thus began my interview with the 
ruler whom half the world believes to 
be a brutal and despotic monster. With 
what I considered to be distinct courage, 
1 began ‘my part of the conversation by 
putting my hand in my pocket and tak- 
ing out a crumpled copy of the London 
Times in which was a letter of Francis 
Noel-Baker quoting Franco's letter to 
Hitler of February 1941. In this letter 
which the Allies had discovered, Franco 
had used superlative terms to express 
his oneness with the German dictator 
and the community of ideal between 
the new Spain and the new Germany. 

I asked the interpreter to translate 
the letter to Franco. The poor fellow 


glanced through it, blanched a bit, and 
resolutely began his unwelcome task. I 
took the opportunity while he was trans- 
lating to look at him, and over his 
shoulder on a cupboard I noticed an 
autographed portrait of the Pope. Then 
looking at the General, I saw, not the 
frowns I expected, but a mischievous 
smile. He was thoroughly enjoying 
himself. 
The Caudillo began talking quietly, 
reminding me that Spain was not at 
war with Germany and had no reason 
for adopting the British political hos- 
tility toward that country. Then his 
eyes twinkled a little more. He asked 
me to try to put myself in his place. 


ERMANY was at that time appar- 
ently victorious and with plans to 
complete that victory. Embroiling of 
Spain was a part of those plans. Was this 
the right moment for a weaker and war- 
torn power like Spain to pick a quarrel 
with Germany? Was it not exactly the 
right time to profess that deep “ideo- 
logical” attachment which might make 
any further physical attachment un- 
neccessary? And in Spain courtesy is 
second nature. Never had there been 
greater reason to resort to all the 
warmth of Spanish courtesy! 
I asked the General if I could defi- 
nitely say that he had striven through- 
out to preserve at all costs Spanish 
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neutrality. “You can,” he answered and 
went on to underline this by telling me 
of certain strong Spanish Anglophiles of 
today who at that time were urging 
him to side with the Axis. 

Explaining that Spain had nothing 
to be ashamed of in the revelations 
made by the Allies, he added a perti- 
nent observation: “I wonder which 
other Power would feel entirely happy 
if all its papers, letters, and telegrams 
in connection with the war were to be 
made immediately available!” 

By an odd chance I overheard next 
day in the train to the Escorial a num- 
ber of Spaniards discussing diplomatic 
ways during the war. They cited British 
diplomacy, French, American, German, 
Italian, and Russian. But the best, one 
of them said, was Galician diplomacy. 
(Franco is a native of Galicia.) This 
consists of getting your own way by 
delicate flattery. Mussolini was not 
taken in by Franco, they said, but Hitler 
was completely foxed by Franco's decla- 
rations of friendship. It was a curious, 
but most effective, confirmation of what 
the Caudillo had said to me the day 
before. 

By this time in our conversation the 
General had warmed up to the theme. 
He asked me to explain how Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey had 
all had close relations with Germany 
during the war, and yet were honored 
names today. He smiled as he asked 
me further to explain how Soviet 
Russia’s freely taken resolution to fight 
on Germany's side, as long as Germany 
allowed her, squared with the Allies’ 
idolization of that Power until quite 
recently. 

The General then made the shrewd 
point that Britain and America were 
now opposed to Russia, but for a very 
different reason from Spain's opposition 
to Russia. Britain and America, he 
suggested, feared, not Communism, but 
the threat of Soviet power against 
Western Europe. Spain opposed Com- 
munism for what Communism was and 
is, quite irrespective of political balances 
of power. This was the real explana- 
tion of the Spanish regime. 


ND well might Spain oppose Com- 

munism after the devastation it 
wrought throughout the land! Before 
this interview with Franco I had travel- 
ed about a bit through Castile and was 
amazed to see how the remnants of the 
Civil War were erased. The ancient 
was always cheek by jowl with the new, 
and the first was not always to be easily 
distinguished from the second, since the 
new Spain, building, building, building, 
has done this in a modernized Castilian 
style, the spirit of which some of our 
Anglo-Saxon architects could profitably 
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Later in my stay I was taken to see 
the rebuilt village of Brunete, where 
the original villagers, having had their 
homes razed to the ground by war, now 
live in a model little town “with every 
modern convenience,” rationally plan- 
ned by modern standard and taste, yet 
perfectly Castilian. Later too, I was to 
go all over Madrid’s new University 
City, still far from complete, yet already 
a major European architectural achieve- 
ment. These, maybe, are window- 
dressings, but wherever I went, both in 
Madrid and in the South, the new Spain 
was literally rising from the ashes of 
history, and rising always with dignity 
and in harmony with the history, tradi- 
tions, and taste of an ancient and highly 
individualized country. To an English- 
man who has scarcely seen a new build- 
ing for ten years, save a prefabricated 
doll’s house, it is a miracle, the actual 
economic explanation of which I have 
yet to discover. No Spaniard could 
adequately explain to me,—but you 
certainly cannot explain it away. 

That Spain still hates Communism 
for what it was and is came home to 
me when I stood above Toledo—Toledo, 
impregnated with Spanish history right 
up to the bitter days of the Civil War. 
It is there one gets one’s first and most 
important lesson, namely, that Spain 
today is the Spain of a thousand years, 
hard, defiant, and passionate for good or 
ill, the Spain which may freely accept 
contributions from others, but which 
can never submit to the dictation of 
others. 

Consequently, I entertained no sur- 
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prise when in our conversation Franco 
said to me that he had not the slightest 
doubt that in a free election today 
he would be easily returned to power. 
Before I could ask him why he did not 
hold such an election, he said, “I do 
not intend to hold such an election at 
present simply because it would open 
the door into which Communism could 
drive its first wedge. 

“Given the nature of Communism 
and the way it takes unscrupulous 
advantage of free institutions, it is wise 
to hold the door tightly shut. Great 
satisfaction,” he went on, “has been ex- 
pressed at the Christian-Democrat vic- 
tory in Italy, but I cannot forget that 
the Spanish Accion Popular (C.E.D.A.) 
had won a similar General Election 
three years before the Communist ag-. 
gression against Spain was launched. 
1 am not very impressed by the Italian 
victory.” 


ee. difficulty I managed to find 
an opening to put the democratic 
objection to authoritarianism, however 
apparently good. I quoted Acton’s “All 
power corrupts, absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” I suggested that no regime 
was proof against this danger. If the 
worst happened, what could people do 
but revolt, probably in a bloody fight. 
The General was not disconcerted. He 
succeeded in conveying the suggestion 
that I could not be proposing the diff- 
culty in reference to Spain since the 
major premise does not apply. Surely 
I was not suggesting Spain is totalitar- 
ian! In case I might be so foolish, 
Franco poured forth a list of the guaran- 
tees for essential liberty possessed by the 
Spanish. He explained the actual way 
the Government worked. He gave me 
an account of the evolution toward a 
“third system,” neither absolute nor 
democratic in the Anglo-Saxon sense, 
now being made. 

Here is the gist of what he said. 
Spain is working as fast as internal and 
external circumstances allow toward a 
representational system based on func- 
tion and the concrete criticism of, and 
co-operation in, actual policy and meas- 
ures instead of being content with heads 
and parties. He said that the Cortes by 
a system of indirect election, eg. of 
tradé unions and professional bodies, al- 
ready gives valuable constructive co- 
operation to the executive. Executives 
have to rule even in democracies. Were 
the world-shattering decisions of Yalta, 
Teheran, democratic? The “Fuero” or 
“Right” of the Spaniards already pro- 
tects fundamental liberties. Recalling 
the referendum for the monarchy, he 
said he would never dream of making 
a fundamental decision like that with- 
out consulting the people. From other 
authoritative sources I learned Franco 
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is utterly sincere in his intention of 
bringing a king back. Personally, he 
has nothing to gain, something to lose, 
by declaring the country a monarchy. 
A monarchy restored by Franco is not 
popular with professional monarchists, 
and no monarchy is popular with some 
of the leading Falangists. 

Franco does not believe voting by 
head is the most intelligent form of 
representation. He thinks that rather 
it should be an organic system wherein 
the people co-operate in virtue of their 
functions and knowledge, e.g., in terms 
of their family, their trades, their pro- 
fessions, their authority. Such is the 
“third system” toward which the new 
order must evolve and was already 
evolving. Franco holds that this post- 
democratic system in many countries is 
inevitable. Referring to the danger of 
Communism, he mentioned the Com- 
munist attempt to use the colored races. 
He expressed the hope that strictly 
democratic means would not be used 
to meet this growing danger. 

At this point, it might be well if I 
quoted a remark of perhaps the best 
and wisest political brain in Spain to- 
day. This person whose name I cannot 
mention, observed that Franco was a 
soldier, not a politician. There are 
considerable advantages in this. For 
example, there is absolute certainty the 
General does not relish political power 
and would willingly yield it when it is 
safe for Spain and for him to do so. 
But the position has its compensating 
disadvantages. The General thinks 
primarily as a soldier. There is no rea- 
son for his greatest admirers to suppose 
his political views are the wisest possible. 
He probably fails to appreciate circum- 
stances in which democracy can work 
and underestimates the dangers of even 
milder and benevolent types of authori- 
tarianism. He is probably too reluctant 
of taking the risks that attend political 
life simply because they would be out 
of place on a battlefield. All this is 
arguable, as in Franco’s defense of the 
political evolution he envisages. But 
one thing remains crystal clear—the utter 
absurdity of thinking Franco is just 
another political dictator, whether like 
Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, or a South 
American political adventurer. Whether 
he is right or wrong, he is an utterly 
different type of person. And I make 
no mention of his religion and of the 
Catholicity of Spain, points we did not 
touch. 

We ended our long conversation by 
two appeals. The General appealed for 
tolerance. “There is much that is done 
in England which we Spaniards do not 
like,” he said, “but we do not dream 
of asking England to conform to our 
Spanish taste. May we then not expect 
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a like British and American tolerance 
for things in Spain of which you may 
disapprove, but which suit us? The es- 
sential thing today is surely co-operation 
for common ideals and for defense 
against common dangers.” Throughout 
the interview he made it plain he found 
the attitude of the Powers toward Spain 
incomprehensible and was forced to see 
it as a result of Communist and Masonic 
pressure. 

As we rose I was bold enough to cap 
his appeal by asking the General to 
persuade his countrymen to take more 
trouble to explain Spain intelligently 
to the rest of the world. Some of us 
could do with a little Spanish Christian 
constructive propaganda to counter- 
balance the floods of Communist, se- 
cularist propaganda. 

During the next few days in Madrid 
I was able to combine many long con- 
versations with Catholic Action leaders, 
university professors, politicians, in- 
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> A pessimist is a person who is 
afraid an optimist is right. 
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cluding Senor Artajo, the Foreign Min- 
ister, with visits to various institutes, 
illustrating contemporary Catholic ac- 
tivities, and with sight-seeing. I gathered 
certain definite impressions. 

First of all, there is no sort of doubt 
that Spain is now well supplied with 
food, clothing, and many articles of 
comfort and luxury almost unobtainable 
in Britian. The shops in and around 
the Puerta del Sol make the austerity- 
trained Englishman open his eyes in 
wonder—and this is just as true of South- 
ern towns, like Malaga and Seville. 

On the other hand, prices are ex- 
tremely high in terms of the 66 pesetas 
to the pound sterling, which is the 
official rate of exchange. A very good 
pair of shoes cost me 350 pesetas and 
hotel meals are about 30 pesetas. A few 
articles of food, such as olive oil, sugar, 
and butter, still appear to be strictly 
rationed, but as for the rest, the black 
market has swamped the ration market 
through the actual quantity of food 
available. 

In these conditions one naturally 
asks oneself how the workers fare. 
Wages, however, are good and heavily 
supplemented by liberal family allow- 
ances, and taxes are relatively low. A 
high birth rate is stimulated by enorm- 
ous tax concessions for the fourth and 
eighth child. Madrid workmen, I 
noticed, were well set up, and many 
carried expensive-looking wrist watches. 

The rich appear very rich. I was 
later told by a bishop that the opulence 


of the rich, combined with their misug 
of their money, is one of the chief soc 
problems of the country and needs og. 
rection. The middle classes suffer, by 
can still afford one or two maids in their 
houses and apartments, The worken 
show no outward sign of distress. I am 
told, however, there is a good deal ¢ 
graft, and that articles in short supply. 
notably first-class railway tickets—are dif. 
ficult to get save at enhanced price 
from unofficial sources. All in all, | 
should call the economic situation pw 
zling—showy rather than sound. 

There is no denying that all transpon 
in Spain is appalling. Road transpon, 
whether by car or bus, is handicapped 
by ancient vehicles and bad roads, while 
the railroad — badly laid down in the 
dark days of the nineteenth century- 
has about as much as it can do to stand 
the puffing and wheezing trains tha 
scarely average twenty miles an hour. 
In many directions, Spain's present 
economy has achieved miracles, but the 
major task of creating an adequate 
transport system in a largely mountain 
ous land is utterly beyond the resources 
of an isolated country. 

For those who would understand 
something of Spain today, it is essential 
to remember that ihe Spanish sense of 
history looks forward as well as back 
ward. I recall how forcibly this was 
brought home to me when I stood in the 
Pantheon where those who fell in the 
seige of the Alcazar in Toledo are bur 
ied all around an empty tomb reserved 
for Colonel, now General, Moscardo, 
the hero of the Alcazar. 

Realistically, Moscardo’s office has 
been left as it was, complete with shabby 
telephones and tables and chairs, but 
with one of the walls devoted to the rec 
ord of the famous phone conversation 
between Moscardo and the head of the 
Red Militia. Moscardo’s son, Luigi, had 
been captured, and the Reds tried to 
obtain the Alcazar’s surrender by threat- 
ening to kill him. Moscardo’s answer 
was that the Alcazar would never sur- 
render, and to Luigi himself at the 
other end of the wire his father spoke, 
sending him a last embrace and bidding 
him die bravely for Spain. He did; and 
his portrait on the wall commemorates 
for all time one of those dramatic vig- 
nettes of history which in their graphic 
demonstration of the nobility of man 
are never forgotten by posterity. 

The Civil War, which we forget, al- 
ways hovers, a glorious memory point 
ing the way forward, over Spain. For 
those who would understand, this ex- 
plains much. 





De La Bedoyere, recently 
returned from Spain, is the Editor of 
the “Catholic Herald" of London and 
the author of many books. 











UFFERERS can find nothing more 

comforting or more encouraging 
than meditation on the Passion of 
Christ. That is, if they don’t imagine 
that they are suffering more than Christ 
and resent the fact. In conversation the 
remark is occasionally made that some 
of the martyrs suffered more than Christ; 
or at least some of the victims of Nazi 
or Bolshevik barbarity. Of course pres- 
ent company is always excepted in con- 
versation. But not always in thought; 
and one has a shrewd suspicion that in 
the front ranks of the martyrs, the apol- 
ogists of the martyrs imagine that they 
Occupy a leading position. “After all,” 
the more outspoken or exasperated are 
liable to say, “Christ was God. He had 
divine strength to sustain Him,” or 
“Anyway He got His sufferings over 
quickly. He did not have to endure 
tedious, long drawn-out suffering like 
mine,” or “He did not have to contend 
with the refinements of cruelty which 
only the ingenious inventions of modern 
science can inflict,” and so on. 

These recriminations are understand- 
able enough, especially when they are 
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wrung from people unhinged by pain; 
nevertheless they reveal how lamentably 
inadequate is the average understanding 
of the sufferings of our Saviour. If the 
inner realities of His sufferings were 
even suspected, such statements would 
never be uttered. 

There is infinitely more in the Passion 
than meets the eye. Christ was true and 
perfect man, but He was also God, and 
His divinity gives an element of mystery 
to His feelings and thoughts. Many 
never seem to think of this. If they 
think at all of the effects of the inci- 
dence of divinity in the Passion, it is 
merely to conclude that it took the sting 
out of the Master's sufferings. The 
reverse is true; it intensified them be- 
yond our power to imagine. The Pas- 
sion is a mystery, and if we study it 
intelligently we shall find our minds 
peeping through lattices over huge abys- 
ses of hitherto unsuspected suffering. 

Some time ago in a radio quiz pro- 
gram conducted in a theater, a war 
veteran was presented on the stage for 
questioning. As he ascended the stage 
there was a sympathetic hush in the 





audience. The man had lost an arm 
and a leg, and he was blind. Amongst 
other questions he was asked what he 
most disliked in life. “That is a hard 
question to answer,” he replied, “but 
one thing I do know is that I should 
hate to think that my lad would have to 
grow up to go through what I have becu 
through.” 


HAT was a hope the Mother of 

Jesus could not indulge. From the 
time of the Annunciation she had at 
least a rough idea of the future suffer- 
ings of her Son. Jesus Himself had a per- 
fectly clear idea of them the moment of 
His conception. It is a colossal mistake to 
think that His sufferings started in Geth- 
semani, or that He got them over 
quickly. His whole life was haunted by 
the nagging anticipation of inevitable 
and clearly outlined suffering—and who 
does not know how agonizing anticipa- 
tion of suffering can be? True, only in 
Gethsemani did Jesus allow His feelings 
to tty to get the better of Him; only 
then were they allowed to breach the 
ramparts of His soul, but they were 
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attacking fiercely all along and causing 
Him incessant pain. 
So much for the length of His suffer- 


ings. When we come to try to probe 
their depth, we find ourselves facing 
problems raised by the interaction of 
His divinity and His humanity. 

The first effect of His divine nature 
on the human should have been to pro- 
duce unlimited happiness of soul and 
blinding brilliance of body. A special 
exercise of divine power prevented this. 
The electricity was always there, but the 
light was not allowed to be turned on. 
Had it been turned on fully the bright- 
ness of our Lord’s body would have dim- 
med the sun, and made it impossible 
for Him to suffer and live among men 
“in habit found as man.” It was a 
miracle that Jesus was able to suffer at 
all, but once suffering was allowed to 
attack Him it had terrible power to 
torture, as we shall see later. 

The face-to-face vision of God should 
produce complete happiness and bar the 
way to mental suffering. Another exer- 
cise of divine power prevented it from 
doing so in our Saviour’s case. Just as 
the glory of God was prevented from 
saturating His body with light, so the 
joy of the unclouded sight of God was 
prevented from overflooding all the 
lower faculties of His soul. 

This truth is not really as unintelligi- 
ble as it seems at first sight. Our own 
experience can throw considerable light 
on the problem. All know from experi- 
ence how unreal and far-off spiritual 
truths can seem at times. In tempta- 
tion, for instance, we are as certain as 
ever of the existence and binding force 
of the commandments, but the knowl- 
edge often seems to have been crushed 
into a very small sub-section of the mind 
so that sometimes it seems almost hypo- 
crisy to heed conscience. Conscience 
remains adamant, like a forbidding aunt 
who refuses to take hints, but its pres- 
ence here and now brings little inspira- 
tion and no joy. 

Similarly, the face-to-face vision of the 
glory of God filled the mind of Christ 
with beatific joy but still left Him with 
sensible desires and emotional needs. 
And the denial of those desires or the 
disregard of those needs could cause 
Him intense interior pain or sadness 
of heart. 


HE perfection of Christ's mind, and 

the sensitivity of His emotions, 
made Him the ideal subject for 
mental suffering. In the summit of His 
mind He searched the hidden things of 
God and looked straight into the un- 
veiled glory and the infinite beauty and 
purity of God. The result was an all 
but infinite refinement of His human 
soul. Whilst still gazing on infinite 
beauty He had to fix the attention of 
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the lowlands of His mind on human 
vulgarity and depravity, made infinitely 
repulsive by the contrast. The sicken- 
ing effect only He can understand. No 
one else can—not even the higher angel. 
The disgust of a refined king forced to 
associate with filthy, coarse, drunken 
and demon-possessed criminals would be 
infinitely less nauseating. Infinitely. 
He felt the fear that murderers, and 
even drunkards, inspire in us; the dread 
of extreme cruelty joined with great 
power; the acute torture of coarseness 
and vulgarity; the horror of lawlessness; 
the mental fatigue and exasperation 
experienced by the right-minded when 
justice and decency and sanity seem to 
have been tumbled and jumbled out of 
existence. He felt all these things as 
we feel them, but He felt them infinitely 
more intensely. 

The perfection of the mind of Christ 
exposed Him to sufferings at first sight 
contradictory and mutually exclusive— 
the torment of clear and detailed pre- 


LONG DISTANCE 


by SISTER M. PHILIP, C.S.C. 


Madonna, I send you 
My prayer tonight: 
Powder-blue dusk 
And mountains white; 
Stillness unbroken 
By bird or breeze; 
Powder-blue dusk 
And icy trees; 
Hoary forests where 
Frost-flowers blow; 
Powder-blue dusk 
And drifted snow... 
Powder-blue dusk 
And night again, 
And longing that ends 
At your feet. 

Amen. 


vision, and the fears and dread normally 
founded on uncertain anticipation. His 
divine knowledge enabled Him to fore- 
see clearly every detail of the Passion; 
before the scourging, for instance, He 
knew exactly in which blood-bathed fur- 
row of His back each scourge would fall, 
exactly how often He would be torn to 
shreds, how often the same wound 
would be jarred and jagged. And yet 
at the same time in the terror-stricken 
lowlands of His mind He was able to 
experience all the agonies of unrelieved 
suspense. 

It is evident that we are here face to 
face with a being especially planned for 
suffering by Divine ingenuity. 
mysterious intricacies of the human 
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nature of Christ were all planned by 
God for the one purpose of suffering, 
that by suffering He might redeem the 
world. The planning, needless to say, 
was perfect. The humanity of Christ 
the perfect shock-absorber of curreny 
of infinite pain. 

Infinite love in His Will made Him 
the prey of infinite disappointment and 
heartbreak. 


HE unimpeded sight of the infinite 
goodness of God and clear vision of 
the malice of sin filled Him with in 
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finite sadness, so that His “soul became 
sorrowful even unto death.” 

Nor were the effects of His refinement 
confined to His soul. The degree of 
sensitiveness of His sacred body is an 
other matter about which we are re 
duced to guess work. The capacity of 
a being for suffering is in proportion 
to the perfection of its life-principle. 
A jellyfish hardly feels at all because it 
has the lowest form of life. A dog feels 
more intensely, and a man still more 
intensely because of the perfection of 
his spiritual soul. The soul of Christ 
was the most perfect creatable by God; 
and union with God gave it a further 
perfection and sensitiveness of which it 
is impossible for us to fix the limits. 

There is one more point that it is 
difficult to omit. The feelings of Christ 
were under the complete control of His 
will. It was only by His permission 
that He was not immune from suffering 
of all kinds. He gave each form of suf- 
fering permission to do its worst. Each 
suffering was a separate unit adding its 
own unimpeded quota of pain. With 
Him, therefore, there was no question of 
one sense dulling another. There was 
never any loss of consciousness, any 
natural anesthesia, nor any of the relief 
from pain which comes from distraction 
or from the narcotic effect of extreme 
weakness. 

It is true, of course, that Jesus had 
divine strength to sustain Him; one can 
almost imagine a sympathetic angel say- 
ing, “Yes, that’s the worst of it.” With- 
out the support of His divine strength 
He would have died long before He did. 
The divine strength was employed to 
enable Him to live longer that He might 
suffer more. 

If we study His sufferings with rever- 
ent curiosity we shall find our own 
sufferings shrinking into comparative 
insignificance; and like St. Francis of 
Sales, we shall be ashamed to pray for 
the grace of fortitude, because we shall 
realize that a little elementary gratitude 
and love should be sufficient to sustain 
us. 
May His sufferings not be wasted on 
us and go unheeded because He did not 
commit the impropriety of widely adver- 
tising them. 
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Television Grows Up 


That lusty infant, Television, which is 
bounding headlong from cradle days 
into roaring adolescence, has been clam- 
wing for attention in these columns. 
His demands can no longer be ignored, 
o here are his dimensions at the mo- 
ment. Whether you like the size and 
shape and face he presents is a matter of 
individual taste. But the fact that he is 
a healthy little chap cannot be denied. 
Reliable estimates indicate that there 
we now 1,750,000 viewers within handy 
reach of 375,000 television sets in this 
country. Manufacturers claim that more 
than 800,000 sets will be in operation by 
the end of 1948 but that sounds more 
than a trifle overoptimistic. The number 
of sets purchased each month through- 
out the United States is reported as 
90,000; the average price of these, up to 
ashort time ago, was between $400 and 
$500, but that has taken a drop into the 
$300 to $400 range. The advent of a 
Candid-TV set for $99.50 by a nationally 
known manufacturer will drive it down 
even further. 

At present, the number of television 
stations on the air is about thirty and 
by the end of 1948, between thirty and 
forty more will have joined them. Tele- 
visers are finding transmission a mighty 
costly operation in contrast to radio 
which appears now to be holding its 
own very well in the face of the on- 
slaughts of the bouncing babe. In New 
York, one hour of television time gen- 
erally costs the sponsor between $700 
and $800, to which, of course, he must 
add studio and talent charges which 
bring the bill up high for the final 
figure. And the sponsors are thinking 
twice because radio still reaches an 
audience thirty-five times as large. But 
more sponsors are getting on the tele- 
vision bandwagon every day. The dual 
sense appeal is music to their ears. 


Highlights in Television 


Telecasters are working hard on the 
matter of improving the quality of the 
fare they send out on the megacycles. 
Despite the popularity of “remote” 
broadcasts of sporting events, done with 
the aid of a mobile unit which goes to 
the spot, picks up the action on a 
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by DOROTHY KLOCK 


camera, and transmits it to the main 
studios for rebroadcast on the station's 
far more powerful transmitter, the num- 
ber of “live” studio shows is still greater 
than that of the sports broadcasts. 
Pulse, Inc., a New York firm purporting 
to give reliable analyses of listeners’ 
and viewers’ tastes, reports that dra- 
matic video programs are the most popu- 
lar. And their number is legion, and 
will grow even larger when writers and 
producers have caught the swing of 
writing and staging television shows, 
making the best use of the peculiar tech- 
niques and advantages of the medium. 
Here is how some of the big radio 
networks’ television stations line up 
in this manner of programing. You'll 
read between the lines the reaching out 
for something new and different and 
with it all, the desire to cling to some of 
the sure-fire routines which have won 
success in other entertainment media. 


NBC Television highlights its TEX- 
ACO STAR THEATRE, an hour-long 
vaudeville show. It is studded with 
many names familiar to those who saw 
them in lights on the marquee of the 
Palace Theatre in New York, Olympus 
of all vaudevillians, names like those 
of Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, his danc- 
ing feet as lively as ever, Harry Rich- 


Judith Evelyn as Queen Elizabeth 
in NBC Television presentation 





man, personality singer, Rosario and 
Antonio, Spanish dancers, and Milton 
Berle, as master of ceremonies for the 
first telecasts in the series. Jugglers, 
song-and-dance teams, tight-wire artists, 
impersonators, magicians, and ventrilo- 
quists will have their turn on the screen 
—someone to please each person in the 
family. And top entertainers of today’s 
radio, stage, and screen intersperse the 
famous vaudeville acts of yesterday. 

Another NBC television venture 
which has met with considerable suc- 
cess is THEATRE GUILD TELEVIS. 
ION, the video companion-piece to the 
well-listened-to THEATRE GUILD ON 
THE AIR, on the American Broad- 
casting Company's radio network. Hour- 
long productions of stage plays such as 
Our Town, John Ferguson, and Bernard 
Shaw's Great Catherine, have fared well. 
The major difficulty seems to be to get 
theatre people, accustomed to mastering 
the lines in a part with the prospect of 
many performances, to give their best 
memorizing talents to a job that is going 
on the boards just once. And movie- 
trained actors are even worse! With a 
short scene today and another tomorrow, 
their chores never include long stretches 
of memorizing. But once on the tele- 
vision screen, there is no dashing for a 
look at the script. 


On CBS’ television outlets, the vaude- 
show is 


ville-type represented in 
TOAST OF THE TOWN, with Ed 
Sullivan, columnist and _ vaudevillian 
himself, as master of ceremonies. The 


setting is a roofgarden and there is a 
permanent chorus line-up, the first in 
television to appear regularly on the 
same show each week. The series’ debut 
featured nine entertainers ranging from 
Irving Berlin to Ruby Goldstein, referee 
of the Louis-Walcott fight. 

An experimental cycle called TO- 
NIGHT ON BROADWAY, with eight 
programs in the first group, taught the 
producers a good deal. High spots of 
Broadway shows were televised by re- 
mote broadcast on the actual stages 
where they were presented nightly. 
Among them were Mr. Roberts, The 
Heiress, High Button Shoes,, Strange 
Bedfellows, Make Mine Manhattan, The 
Play’s The Thing, and For Love or 
Money. John Mason Brown, lecturer, 
writer, and drama critic, was the narra- 
tor for the series. But there were plenty 
of kinks in the proceedings which never 
quite got ironed out, and the multiple 
headaches of cutting, lighting, power, 
and union problems have pretty well 
convinced all concerned that drama in 
the home studio is a safer bet. 

CBS tried the first series of “simul- 
casts” (that’s one of the newfangled 
ones I promised you!),—the broadcasting 
of the same program on radio and tele- 











TIME AWEIGH 


HETHER you have an electric 
| clock or an eight-day wind- 

ing mantel clock, a_ jeweled 
watch with imported movements or 
a dollar gnomon that practically 
grinds out seconds and minutes, the 
big question is: “Do you have the 
correct time?” 

The answer to the question is to 
be found buried in the ground in 
Washington, D. C. There, inside a 
special vault are standard clocks 
that keep the nation’s time. These 
clocks—the most precise timekeepers 
in the world—have been established 
by the Federal Government as the 
ultimate basis for the measurement 
of time in the United States. If 
your timepiece coincides with the 
time of the standard clocks, then 
you have correct time. If not, 
you have the wrong time, no mat- 
ter how much you paid for the 
little second beater; its “Swiss” 
works might just as well be Swiss 
cheese for all the good they do. 

The scientists who are in charge 
of our standard clocks bear little 
resemblance to the old boy with the 
scythe and hourglass usually asso- 
ciated with clocks and watches. If 
Father Time wanted to join their 
number he would first have to sign 
up for a hitch as a bluejacket. For 
the derivation, maintenance, and 
dissemination of our national time 
is a function of the U. S. Navy. 

The seafaring scientists carry on 
their time-telling work at the Naval 
Observatory overlooking Rock 
Creek in Washington. Out of the 
dome-shaped turret of that land- 
based dreadnaught of naval science 
poke a battery of telescopic cannons. 
Manned by crews of sky sailors, 
these weapons “shoot” the stars and 
the sun, and provide the data which 
insures millions of Americans with 
the most accurate time in the world. 

The Observatory sea-dogs check 
star and sun time against the time 
as measured by the standard clocks, 
a number of which are used to in- 
crease the precision of our time 
service. The amount of error for 
each clock is determined to the 
thousandth of a second—they sel- 
dom vary by more than one-thous- 
andth—and recorded. A standard 
clock is never reset, however, except 
when. repaired, 


The vault in which the clocks are 
kept is buried deep in the ground 
to safeguard the precious time- 
keepers against vibration and exter- 
nal disturbances. The temperature 


and pressure never vary, being 
maintained at an unchanging level 
by an elaborate air-conditioning sys- 
tem. Only select personnel enter 
the time sanctum and they only 
when absolutely necessary. Ordin- 
ary observations of the clocks are 
made by means of a_ periscope 
lowered into the vault. 

“Ticks” of Naval Observatory 
time, which are broadcast daily to 
millions of radio listeners through- 
out the country, and the world as 
well, do not come from the stand- 
ard clocks. The time signals origi- 
nate in special radio transmitting 
clocks which are set by the standard 
clocks. The average error of time 
signals from these transmitting 
clocks is less than one-hundredth of 
a second. 

The seconds that travel the air- 
ways have many important applica- 
tions in addition to telling the 
nation’s time. The signals are used 
for important geodetic, seismologi- 
cal, astronomical, and other scienti- 
fic work. Radio and _ electrical 
manufacturing concerns as well as 
the research laboratories of the 
major industries depend on the 
time from the Observatory. 

Approximately $29,000 is spent 
annually for our time service—only 
one-fifth of a cent for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 
Time is cheap for American citizens. 

Before too many years the Obser- 
vatory may lift anchor and it will be 
“time aweigh.” The air above 
Washington is growing less and less 
conducive to astronomical study, 
and the sky sailors are seeking a 
new location for the time vault. It 
is estimated that about eight to ten 
years will be required to move 
equipment from the present - site. 
Meanwhile, the correct time will re- 
main buried in our national capital. 
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vision simultaneously, with its WE, 
THE PEOPLE. This was the first b 
league item to come to the homefe 
on Pop’s television receiver in 
living room and Mom's kitchen radig 
at the same time. On the first bro 
cast, everyone sounded and looked 
little strained, which was certainly to 
expected. For many months, NBC 
had both audio and video versions { 
The Author Meets The Critics, but 
viewer is firmly of the opinion that m 
authors of felicitous phrases are, 
happily, quite unbeautiful people 
should be heard, but never, never see 
at least on television. 

















































































WJZ-TV, the American Broadcasti 
Company's New York television ou 
makes its debut in August. This i 
auguration is to be followed by that 
other ABC-owned television _ station§ 
in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. The New York station 
is allied also with WFIL-TV in Phila 
delphia and WMAL-TV in Washingt 

Among the features planned for AB 
video viewers is one that has novel 
on its side. It is called WHAT'S NE 
Milton Cross will introduce varied a 
sundry innovations in scattered fiel 
of endeavor—a tire pump in capsu 
form; the walking giant, a new toy; @ 
demonstration of new roofing methods, 

Here's the country-wide picture of 
television hopes for the days to come, 
as far as the networks are concerned, 
ABC looks forward to three _ inter- 
connected stations in the East, four in 
the Midwest and three on the Pacific 
Coast. By the middle of October, the 
National Broadcasting Company expects 
to have a total of five owned-and-operat- 
ed stations on the air, in Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Hollywood, in addition 
to those now telecasting in Washington 
and New York. 

CBS has tied in with WCAU-TV in 
Philadelphia and it has a new venture 
on the West Coast, KTTV, now being 
constructed in co-operation with the Los 
Angeles Times, which holds the con- 
struction permit. An application has ] 
been filed to erect the transmitter on 
























































































































Mount Wilson, a most advantageous u 
point. The Times retains the major . 
interest with 51 per cent of the stock. > 
Newspaper-owned television, stations fol- ‘ 


low the early trend set in the days when 
radio was new. And in many cases, the 
results were good. Where integrity is 
found in print, it can be expected on 
the air, and should be demanded by the 
people, to whom that air belongs. 
Well, this stretch of attention should 
satisfy the bouncer for a while. We'll 
be taking a look at him soon again. 
Meanwhile, if you bring his caterwaul- 
ing into your living room, be it upon 
your own heads. You've been warned. 
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Can’t get into college this Fall? 
Many colleges have new off-campus courses 


that may be a solution to your problem 


ESPITE our crowded universities, 

no one need be deprived today of 
the increased opportunity for more suc- 
cessful and gracious living that is pro- 
vided by a college education if he really 
desires it. 

Courses equivalent in every respect to 
those offered to resident students are 
now available through the home-study 
divisions of universities such as Michi- 
gan, Kansas, Wisconsin, and California. 
Nor are our Catholic colleges lagging 
behind in this enterprising and progres- 
sive activity. The seventy-eight-year-old 





Epitor’s Note: This article is not in- 
tended as a blanket endorsement of all 
colleges. Some have courses detrimental 
to the faith of Catholic students. 
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Loyola University of Chicago is one of 
the leaders in this movement to bring 
courses of university grade directly to 
the homes of serious-minded men and 
women who can profitably undertake 
advanced studies in the fields of their 
cultural and vocational interests. 

Far from being an experiment in edu- 
cation, this method of instruction has 
been commended by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Official Bulletin 
No. 10 pays this tribute: “Correspond- 
ence study is an individual method of 
instruction. Each student receives con- 
tinuous individual attention and assist- 
ance to meet his special needs through- 
out the course. It therefore serves not 
only as a practical resort when intensive 
study is required, but may in many 


Let College 
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cases be actually preferable to any other 
method within reach.” 

Educators and students alike recognize 
the opportunities for accomplishment 
afforded by these “off campus” courses. 
Dr. Marie Sheehan, Director of the 
Home Study Division of Loyola, can cite 
many interesting experiences of out- 
standing service to ambitious individ- 
uals. She recalls in particular a young 
veteran in a government hospital who 
had undergone two or three major oper- 
ations. Becoming disgusted with life, he 
had actually arrived at the point of not 
wanting to live. Having heard of the 
work being done at Loyola, he wrote 
asking whether anything could be of- 
fered that might rekindle his interest. 
When asked about the outcome, Dr. 





Sheehan replied, “After a warm, per- 
sonal letter was sent from the office, 
the boy decided to enroll for one of 


courses. The instructor was in- 
formed about the whole situation and 
was asked to make a practice of en- 
closing a personal letter or some knick- 
knack for the sick with each set of cor- 
rected lessons. The idea was to make 
the course as alive as was humanly pos- 
sible. We were successful, too,” added 
Dr. Sheehan. “That student later wrote 
that our course had been the ‘making 
of him.” 

But the instructor’s interest does not 
necessarily end there. Many Loyola 
professors while touring on summer 
vacations look up any handicapped 
students with whom they have worked. 

Of the students interviewed, fully 20 
per cent were graduated from college 
before enrolling for correspondence 
courses to supplement their formal edu- 
cation. One of these students, Francis 
C. St. John, instructor in Spanish and 
French at Amherst College, makes an 
interesting admission: “Like most 
people who have worked with higher 
education, I was inclined to be a bit 
supercilious about correspondence cours- 
es. Now I am convinced that they 
can be of very real benefit to the stu- 
dent.” Mr. St. John’s experience is 
typical rather than unusual. 

To quell any lingering suspicion that 
correspondence study is a routine and 
impersonal affair, Frank Simmons of 
Houston, Texas, recounts his experience 
as a multiple-course student. While 
serving fifty-two months in the Navy 
from which he was discharged as Chief 
Yeoman, Frank was enrolled with the 
Department of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion of the University of California. 
Seizing whatever spare time opportuni- 
ties were available, he completed six 
courses. “I was far more successful in 
my correspondence work than I had 
dared to hope,” Frank admits. “The 
depression jolted me out of college back 
in 1934, and I was a bit dubious as to 
the amount of serious and effective effort 
| could bring to bear on the subjects 
| had in mind.” 


’ hpi dirs of six courses is 
proof enough that his ambition was 
translated into successful action. One of 
his first objectives as a civilian was a 
visit to the university at Berkeley to 
thank Dr. Ralph Scanlan, his instructor 
in Economics, for unusually helpful 
criticism and guidance. “His remarks 
were so sincere, warm, and helpful,” 
Frank told me, “that they went far be- 
yond the mere marking of papers.” 
Naturally, the war gave a tremendous 
impetus to this method of education by 
mail. Having acquired the study habit 
through their work with the Armed 
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Forces Institute and other universities, 
many veterans returning to find resident 
classes crowded and living quarters 
often unavailable in college towns 
looked to the extension divisions for 
further training. Not only was the de- 
sired academic help forthcoming, but 
the circumstances under which it was 
made available enabled the student vet- 
erans to engage in full-time occupations 
permitting adequate support for their 
families. Many of these courses are 
available to veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. Information about this 
may be obtained from the correspond- 
ence study departments of the various 
universities, but the procedure of ob- 
taining Certificates of Eligibility must 
be cleared through the nearest Veterans 
Administration office. Veterans under 
Vocational Rehabilitation should con- 
sult their training officer. 

But veterans aren't the only ones en- 
rolled in these courses. Students who 





> Men have the power of think- 
ing, that they may avoid sin. 
—St. John Chrysostom 





graciously co-operated in the research 
study that preceded this article ranged 
in age from seventeen to sixty-threel 
Their occupations were equally varied. 
A high school student, a fisheries biolo- 
gist, a housewife, college instructors— 
this cross action suggests the diversity of 
interests that is also reflected in the 
courses selected. And these ranged from 
Art Appreciation to Vector Analysis. 

Quite possibly neither subject pro- 
vides any stimulating challenge to your 
individual interests. Yet in between that 
A to V scope are hundreds of courses 
(Bee Keeping, Vocabulary Building, 
Management of Small Business, Air 
Conditioning, Radio Writing, Electron- 
ics, Chinese, Refrigeration, World Polli- 
tics, to name a few) covering almost 
every conceivable activity relating to oc- 
cupation, education, or hobby. 

To assist the prospective student in 
his selection of a study program, ex- 
pert counsel is available from the heads 
of the correspondence study depart- 
ments of the various colleges. The 
student's background is considered as 
a means of determining whether he is 
prepared to benefit from the courses in 
which he has expressed interest. Lack- 
ing such preparation, he is advised to 
take other courses. In the case of 
students studying for degrees, certain 
educational prerequisites must be met. 
Those studying for pleasure or the 
acquirement of knowledge for its own 
sake may enroll in any course which it 
appears they can pursue with profit. 

F. Lloyd Hansen, head of the Cor- 
respondence Study Department at the 


University of Minnesota, points out an 
interesting exception to this general 
statement. “A student interested in 
completing the Freshman English re- 
quirements (Composition IV, V, and VI) 
by means of home study must satis 
factorily complete a trial lesson. If 
sufficient ability is not indicated, we 
urge the student to enroll in Prepara- 
tory Composition, a noncredit course 
with intensive drill in the fundamentals 
of grammar.” 


UITION fees for home study courses 

are modest. Some courses are 
no more than $5 or $6, plus the cost 
of the textbooks; others run to $25 or 
$30. Although a course can be com- 
pleted in three or four months, most of 
the universities allow a full year in 
cases where that additional time is re- 
quired. The courses may be taken at 
the college or high school level, de- 
pending on the requirements of the 
individual student. High school courses 
are often taken to remove deficiencies 
that would otherwise prevent enroll- 
ment as a degree student. A _ helpful 
bulletin on the subject Guide to Cor- 
respondence Study is available from the 
Office of the Secretary, National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. This contains a di- 
rectory of the courses offered by forty- 
eight of the universities that are mem- 
bers of the Association. Catalogs de- 
scribing the courses in detail may be 
obtained direct from the individual 
universities. 

Regarding the matter of correspond- 
ence courses which may be studied to 
earn credit applicable toward a degree, 
W. S. Bittner, Secretary of the National 
University Extension Association, calls 
attention to a statement issued by the 
United States Office of Education in the 
leaflet Correspondence or Directed 
Home Study: “Correspondence cour-es 
from accredited universities and col- 
leges are accepted for partial credit 
toward the bachelor’s or other degree by 
a number of colleges. There are many 
colleges and college departments, how- 
ever, that will not accept credits gained 
through correspondence courses. Stu- 
dents planning to take correspondence 
courses should ascertain the credit prac- 
tices of the colleges they plan to attend 
later. No college accredited by recog- 
nized agencies grants degrees solely by 
correspondence.” 

Thus, the amount of college work that 
may be taken by correspondence and 
applied toward a degree varies accord- 
ing to the practices of the individual 
college. The range is roughly from 25 
per cent to 75 per cent. That is, some 
colleges will permit only one year of a 
four-year course to be completed by 
correspondence, while others will accept 
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three years of properly administered 
correspondence study for credit toward 
degrees which they grant. Prospective 
students should always request full 
particulars from the college in which 
they eventually intend to do the re- 
quired residence work in order to ob- 
tain the desired degree. 

What courses are recommended for 
a prospective student interested, let's 
say, in a general cultural study program? 
When that question was asked of Mrs. 
Alfred O, Lee, Supervisor of the Cor- 
respondence Study Department at the 
University of Michigan, she replied, 
“Experience has shown that most people 
are lacking in the cultural background 
provided by the study of English and 
History.” After the student has com- 
pleted courses in those subjects, Mrs. 
Lee suggests continuing with studies 
in Psychology and Political Science. 

In somewhat parallel recommenda- 
tions, Miss Alice Christensen, Organi- 
zer of Correspondence Instruction at the 
University of California? also includes 
courses in Art, Music, and Philosophy, 
as well as the History of English 
Literature. 

An interesting but certainly not un- 
expected result of this survey is the 
unanimous endorsement of all the edu- 
cators consulted that English be included 
early in every study program. This con- 
sensus was aptly summarized by Clem 
O. Thompson, Director of the Home 
Study Department of the University of 
Chicago. “We would recommend Col- 
lege Composition as one of the very 
first courses, because this is a tool which, 
if mastered, would function in all of 
the student's later work. Certainly 
composition is well adapted for the cor- 
respondence method.” 

Admittedly, not all courses are 
adapted to correspondence study. 
Among these are science courses requir- 
ing laboratory experiments. Dr. Sheehan 
suggests that those who are working 
for a bachelor’s degree in science do a 
fair share of the degree work through 
Loyola’s home study division, and then 
plan to attend the summer sessions 
which can be utilized to fulfill the 
minimum residence requirements and 
at the same time dispose of the labora- 
tory sciences. However, science courses 
not involving the use of laboratory 
equipment may be undertaken by cor- 
respondence, as pointed out by Miss 
Alice Christensen. “Much depends on 
the branch of science in which the ap- 
plicant is interested. Among the non- 
laboratory courses we offer through cor- 
respondence at the University of Cali- 
fornia are: Astronomy, Bacteriology, 

J. HOWARD DONAHUE has written 
for "Printer's Ink," “Vocational Trends,” 


"Office Economist,” and other publi- 
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Belated 


> Bennett Cerf is telling the 
story of a man who recently 
rushed into a funeral parlor in 


a small town. “Please hurry 
over,” he said to the under- 
taker, “and supervise the 


burial of my poor, departed 


wife.” 
“Your wife!” the undertaker 
gasped. “I thought I buried 


her two years ago.” 

“You don’t understand,” said 
the man, “You see, I married 
again.” 

“Gee, 1 didn’t know that,” 
said the mortician politely, 
“Congratulations!” 








Geology, Physics, and Zoology.” Many 
colleges require that any study of the 
Physical Sciences be preceded by at least 
a year of Mathematics. 

After enrollment, how does a student 
proceed? Point by point, this question 
is answered in the University of Min- 
nesota’s Correspondence Study Bulletin. 
“Each course is based on a study guide. 
The study guide begins with an intro- 
duction to the course. The introduc- 
tion gives the plan of the course, tells 
you what books you need, and shows 
you how to do the work of the course. 
The remainder of the study guide is 
made up of the lessons of the course. 
Each lesson includes a study assignment, 
study notes (and sometimes study ques- 
tions), and a written assignment. In 
general you proceed with each lesson as 
follows: first, read the study notes; next, 
do your study assignment in the text- 
book; last, prepare your written assign- 
ment and send it to the Correspondence 
Study Department at the University. 
Your instructor will read the written 
assignment and return it to you with 
his corrections and suggestions. After 
you complete all the lessons in this way 
you take the final examination.” (Final 
examinations are usually required only 
of students desiring degree credit. The 
examination must be taken under super- 
vision, but this can be arranged with 
a local educator such as the high school 
principal.) 

Candor compels the admission that 
all this is not so easy as it may sound. 
Dow H. Rich, a Vector Analysis stu- 


dent (University of Chicago), points 
to this disadvantage, “The spirit of com- 
petition which often spurs one on to 
better work is not present and one 


' doesn’t meet others who are interested 


in the same field.” 

But that very point is interpreted as 
an advantage by Don W. Warren who 
refers to his course in History completed 
with the University of Michigan. “The 
inducement to independent study—dig- 
ging the facts out for oneself—I believe 
to be one of the greatest advantages of 
correspondence study. In my own case 
personally and in talking with other 
correspondence students, I have found 
these courses to be more demanding 
than the equivalent courses on campus.” 

Of the students approached, only 
about half had enrolled for correspond- 
ence courses in order to earn credit 
toward a degree. About 10 per cent 
admitted studying for personal pleasure 
or relaxation, while one-third relied on 
these courses for the increased knowl- 
edge that would enable them to win 
advancement in their work. Among the 
latter is James F. Wilson, Director of 
Education at the Maryland State Re- 
formatory. He has completed Case 
Studies in Sociology and Rural Soci- 
ology with Loyola, and plans to take 
full advantage of further opportunities 
to progress in his chosen field. “I do 
not believe that I could express too ex- 
travagantly the advantages of corres- 
pondence courses,” is his enthusiastic 
comment. “Every phase of my work in 
prisons can be learned at my desk, 
whereas were I to seek such training in 
schools, I would be obliged to go from 
one university to another. A three-cent 
stamp brings the Schools of America 
to my door.” 

Through the correspondence division 
of an accredited university the prospec- 
tive student can ascertain at a fraction 
of the expenditure of time and money 
that would otherwise be necessary 
whether he or she has the sincerity of 
purpose and the ability successfully to 
carry on studies of university calibre. 

Honesty of purpose is likewise a fac- 
tor. Most of us have learned from ex- 
perience that our progress is often re- 
tarded by circumstances over which we 
have no control. A certain student 
persuaded himself that he was sincere 
in his doubts about the desirability of 
continuing the correspondence work for 
which he had enrolled after failing to 
gain admission to residence courses. 
But he quickly solved his problem by 
asking himself this question, “Is my 
interest in attending college or in actu- 
ally furthering my education?” Neither 
he nor you nor I nor anyone can afford 
to let himself be stymied by those cir- 
cumstances over which we do have 
control. 
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Next Champ? 


As this is being written, Joe Louis 
has just retired, undefeated, as heavy- 
weight champion of the world. It hap- 
pened to be our fortune to elicit from 
the great fighter the words that made 
fistic history just as had twenty years 
ago a similar pronouncement by Gene 
Tunney. We had just completed des- 
cribing, over the ABC Network, Louis’ 
knockout of Jersey Joe Walcott in the 
Champion’s twenty-fifth and, as it turn- 
ed out, final defense of his fistic crown. 
Interviewing the titleholder in the ring 
at the Stadium, I asked him pointblank 
if this was it, if the man many consider 
the greatest champion of all time was 
calling it a day. 

“Yes, Don,” he said to me and to the 
listening millions of radio and televis- 
ion, “this is my final fight. For my 
mother’s sake, I’m retiring.” 

And so Louis joins Gene Tunney in 
retirement as heavyweight champion 
of the world. I know, at some future 
date, there will be those who will en- 
deavor to convince the Champ that he 
should try it once more. The lure of 
fame and glory will be great, but I doubt 
if Louis will succumb to these urgings. 
I'm sure he meant it when he said it, 
and I’m sure he'll make it stick regard- 
less of the great offers that might be 
placed before him. Therefore, I could- 
n't help thinking as I asked if this were 
the end of the road for Joe, that I was 
taking part in the end of an era, a truly 
great era in the annals of the prize ring. 

Meanwhile, what of the future of the 
heavyweight division? Will one of the 
current contenders be accepted as worthy 
of the crown? Or must we wait a few 
years until a new Dempsey or a new 
Louis comes crashing over the horizon? 
Certainly, it is unlikely that any of the 
current leaders in the heavy class will 
be accepted with anything like the 
enthusiasm and acclaim that always 
greeted Louis. 

One of them, however, is popular in 
his own right, and he, indeed, stands a 
a pretty good chance of surviving any 
elimination tournament or series of fights 
that might be staged to determine a suc- 
cessor to Louis. I’m speaking of light 
heavyweight champion, Gus Lesnevich, 
who in the last year or so has cut such 
a tremendous figure in boxing. His two 
knockouts of Billy Fox and of heavy- 
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weights Melio Bettina and Tami Mauri- 
ello bordered on the sensational. Lesne- 
vich may or may not emerge as the next 
heavyweight champion, but he certainly 
will have to be beaten before anyone 
else can lay legitimate claim to the 
crown. As a matter of fact there had 
been talk of a Louis-Lesnevich fight in 
September before the Champ decided to 
call it a day. 

Jersey Joe Walcott, Louis’ latest vic- 
tim, who came near and yet so far, right- 





Pittsburgh’s Frankie Gustine 


fully has a claim to consideration. So 
has Ezzard Charles, the Cincinnati light 
heavy very highly regarded by many. 
So has comebacker Lee Savold, who 
started boxing by his 53-second knock- 
out of Gino Buonvino at the Garden 
last winter. But after Lesnevich, Wal- 
cott, Charles, and Savold you are stop- 
ped, unless you want to go on consider- 
ing some of the youngsters who haven't 
proved themselves yet or a couple of 
others like Billy Conn and Tami Mauri- 
ello, who must be wondering now if 
they should try it once more. 


Baseball Rules 


Last month, I took exception to the 
baseball scoring rules on throws from 
the outfield that get away from infield- 
ers because of bad hops or the fact that 
the ball hits a base runner. Now I 
would like to point out another flaw 
in the scoring of a game. I refer to 
“passed balls” and “wild pitches.” 

These terms are similar in one respect. 
Both are legally delivered pitches by a 





pitcher to a batter which get away from 
the catcher, permitting a runner or run- 
ners to advance, If there is one on base, 
however, there can be no passed ball 
or wild pitch. The difference between 
a passed ball and a wild pitch is the 
charging of guilt for it. I was about to 
say, the charging of an error, but no 
error is charged on the play, which is 
my reason for writing about it. That 
we'll take up in a moment. To come 
back to the difference in terminology, a 
passed ball is a legally delivered pitch 
which gets away from the catcher, This, 
in the opinion of the official scorers, 


- could. have been handled by the catcher. 


Had it been handled cleanly, it would 
not have allowed the runner or runners 
to advance. Therefore it is charged 
against the catcher and called a passed 
ball. 

A wild pitch, on the other hand, is 
one which in the opinion of the scorer 
the catcher could not handle cleanly. 
Therefore, it is charged against the 
pitcher. It is up to the scorer to decide 
whether it is a passed ball or a wild 
pitch. With that part of the scoring we 
we have no quarrel. Our argument con- 
cerns the fact that these omissions on 
the part of pitcher or catcher never show 
up in the box score as errors. We think 
therefore scoring ig sometimes mislead- 
ing. Often you will pick up a newspaper 
to read about your favorite team and 
you will note in the line score that 
Team B had three runs, seven hits, and 
no errors. So after a quick glance you 
decide that Team A won a close, well- 
pitched game 4-3, and the teams played 
errorless ball. But if you were to delve 
closer into the scorebook, you might 
find that this is how Team A got its 
runs. In the fourth inning, they had 
runners on second and third when B's 
pitcher uncorked a wild pitch allowing 
both men to score. In the seventh and 
again in the ninth inning they had a 
man on third when the B catcher missed 
a pitch for a passed ball allowing the 
runner to score. Errorless ball? Not to 
my way of thinking! All four of Team 
A’s runs came in because of miscues by 
either the catcher or the pitcher. Yet 
the boxscore says there were no errors. 

This is not intended as criticism of 
the official scorer. He has to do his job 
according to the rules. But in the cases 
of passed balls and wild pitches, they are, 
to say the least, contradictory. 'Here’s 








an example. There is a man on third 
and the ball is hit to the shortstop. The 
runner breaks for the plate. He slides. 
The catcher drops the ball. The receiver 
is charged with an error. But if the same 
runner had scored because the catcher 
dropped a pitch for a passed ball, no 
error would have been charged against 
him. Although in each case a run scor- 
ed because the backstop dropped the 
ball, the plays are scored differently. 

Similarly, if there is a man on third, 
and the pitcher, trying to pick him off 
base, throws wild, that is an error. But 
if with the same man on third, the 
pitcher delivers a wild pitch to the plate, 
that is not an error. Yet in each case 
a run scored because of a bad throw on 
the part of the hurler. However, one 
is scored as an error and the other as a 
wild pitch. It doesn’t make sense. Let's 
score wild pitches and passed balls as 
errors, which they certainly are. 


First Fight Broadcast 


Recently we were involved in a sports 
discussion regarding famous firsts in 
sports when the question arose as to 
what was the first prize fight ever broad- 
cast blow by blow. One of the folks in 
the party was sure he had the answer 
when he said the heavyweight champion- 
ship fight between Jack Dempsey and 
Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 


a ae 


radiophone, J. 


Acres in Jersey City, July 2, 1921, was 
the first to be sent over the airwaves. 

We gave that considerable thought 
and were about to concede he was right 
when a newcomer joined the discussion. 
“You're wrong,” he said. “The Demp- 
sey-Carpentier fight was the first heavy- 
weight championship fight ever broad- 
cast, but it was not the first ever aired. 
The first ever to be sent over the air 
was an eight round preliminary bout on 
the Dempsey-Carpentier card. It was 
the fight preceding the great champion- 
ship battle, and it takes the honor of 
being the first prize fight ever described 
for a radio audience. The principals 
in this contest were Packey O’Gatty and 
Frankie Burns.” 

“How do you know all this?” we 
asked. 

“I'm Packey O’Gatty,” replied the 
newcomer. “I had the good fortune to 
be in the first fight ever broadcast. You 
see, arrangements had been made for 
Major Andrew White to broadcast the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight. But there 
was some delay, and when White came 
on the air, my bout with Burns was on. 
So White started his broadcast with my 
fight with Frankie Burns. When that 
was over the Dempsey fight went on. 
Here's a picture that was in the paper 
the next day. I'll give it to you Don. 
Maybe you can win a bet on it some- 
time.” 


_ Were A. seated, and H. L. 


alker at the board, 


. (NEWS phote) 


TEX RICHARDS BIG FITE BROADCAST OF /921- 


And so friends, here in THE Sicn is 
a picture of that first fight broadcast. 


Two Make Good 


A lot of the credit for the fine early 
showing of the Boston Braves and the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in that spirited Na- 
tional League flag fight must go to a 
couple of infielders, Alvin Dark of 
Boston and Frankie Gustine of Pitts- 
burgh. The boys have a lot in common 
in that they have had to overcome big 
handicaps this season. Dark carried into 
the pennant chase the burden of having 
to live up to one of the greatest build- 
ups given any baseball rookie in years, 
while Gustine had to live down the repu- 
tation of being a weak hitter and a sub- 
stitute infielder. But both are coming 
through admirably. After a shaky start 
Dark has settled down in the shortfield, 
and his inspired playing is one of the 
reasons the Braves continue in conten- 
tion for the pennant. Gustine, formerly 
weak with the willow, has suddenly 
blossomed forth into a sharp and 
dangerous hitter. Also his play at the 
hot corner has been so sparkling that 
Pirate fans no longer miss their old 
favorite Bob Elliott, now with Boston. 
The race of course is far from over, but 
right now the Braves and Pirates are in 
the thick of it and so are Blacky Dark 
and Frankie Gustine. 


when 
on July 2, 


an -round no<lecision - 
Frankie Burns. The Burns Gat 
has the distinction of having been the 


1. That day Packey 


first ht ever broadcast. Major 
J. Andrew White, who was airing the 
contest over WEAF, went on during the 
Burns-O'Gatty match because the wea- 
ther looked threatening and he wanted 
to tell his listeners to keep tuned for 
on by Major White were 

izaling rain while Packey O'Gatty and 
Frankie Burns are battling. 

i ighth and last round and 
just announced that 
Jack and Carpentier 
will fight at 3 P.M., rain or shine, for 
the World's Heavyweight gf hampion- 
ship. 


Something of a curiosity is this picture which appeared the day after the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight in 1921. It also answers the question, “What was the first fight ever to be broadcast?” 
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The Glory of God 
Just what do we mean when we say that we must live 
for the glory of God? A friend, who is quite brilliant, 
maintains that we belittle God when -we talk as if He 
needs glory from us.—D. H., BRIGHTON, MASS. 











St Augustine gave a classic definition of glory when he said 
that it is “clear knowledge conjoined with praise” (Contra 
Maxim II c. 13). This definition of glory is verified even in 
our everyday usage of the term. For example when we talk 
about a successful football team as a group of athletes win- 
ning “glory” for themselves and their school, we have two 
ideas in mind, namely, that the team has presented a per- 
formance which enables people to know clearly that it is 
a good team, and this knowledge has called forth admiration 
and praise. Similarly, when we say that we must live for the 
glory of God, we have two ideas in mind. We mean that our 
lives must bear witness to the fact that we know that God 
is supremely lovable and that we love and praise Him because 
He is infinitely good. 

People who, like your friend, think that we belittle God 
when we say that we must live for His glory, do so because 
they have too human a concept of God. They imagine that 
His insistence upon receiving glory from His creatures is 
like a vain monarch’s insistence upon the minute observation 
of court etiquette or a petty king’s jealousy for safeguarding 
the shallow glory of a royal dynasty. They do not understand 
that God’s holiness consists in His being supremely self- 
centered. Simply because He is the infinitely perfect Being, 
God's intellect knows eternally that He is supremely lov- 
able and His will is eternally loving His own goodness. And 
this eternal preoccupation of God with Himself, which we 
know from revelation is a Thought-Life and Love-Life com- 
mon to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is called God's 
internal glory. And with it He is eternally self-sufficient. 

Accordingly, when God creates anything, it is not because 
He needs a creature to supplement His own happiness. He 
creates so as to share His goodness and to manifest His glory, 
i.c., to manifest the knowledge and love He has of Himself. 
\nd this manifestation of God’s goodness within His crea- 
tures is called His external glory. It is objective external 
glory when creatures without an intellect and a free will 
declare the goodness of God simply by being what they are 
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- and so mirroring some uny reflection of His inexhaustible 


beauty. It is formal external glory when intelligent creatures 
like men and angels freely recognize God's goodness and 
declare their indebtedness to Him by a loyal service of love, 

People who talk as if God would be more magnificent if 
He didn’t care about so seemingly insignificant a matter as 
mankind's service of Him are in reality asking God to be 
untrue to Himself. Because he knows that He is desirable 
above all things, God must of necessity demand that in 
telligent creatures love Him more than they love anything 
that mirrors only a tiny fragment of His limitless goodness, 
And in making this demand upon us, God is benevolently 
planning for our own happiness. 


Children Suffering for Parents’ Sins 

Does God punish innocent children because of their 
parents’ sins?” What did He mean when He said, “I 
am the Lord thy God . . . visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation?” (ExopUS 20:5)—A. R., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





There is a difference between a punishment and an afflic 
tion. Punishment always presupposes personal guilt of some 
kind; and when God punishes a sinner He is simply presery- 
ing the balance of justice. Since sin is a disregard of God's 
law for the sake of following one’s own will, punishment 
restores the balance of justice by imposing on the sinner 
some penalty such as sickness or death which must be under- 
gone even against one’s own will. An affliction, on the other 
hand, though it may look no different from a punishment, is 
aimed primarily, not at restoring the balance of justice, but 
at aiding either the person afflicted or society in general 
to obtain or safeguard spiritual treasures. So with these 
distinctions in mind, it can be said that God sometimes 
punishes sinful parents by sending sickness, deformity, or 
death upon their children. The children’s suffering is a 
punishment as far as the parents are concerned because they 
can be punished in their children in as much as the children 
are, as it were, extensions of themselves. But as far as the 
children themselves are concerned the suffering is not a 
punishment but an affliction which fits into the merciful 
dispensations of God’s providence in their regard. In other 
words, their physical handicaps are in some way destined 
to promote their greater spiritual welfare if they co-operate 
with the grace of God. 

Perhaps this distinction can be made clearer by an ex- 
ample. When King David committed adultery with Bethsa- 
bee and arranged to have her husband Urias killed in battle 
(2 Kings 11:1-27), God sent the prophet Nathan to tell David 
that the son whom Bethsabee bore after he married her would 
surely die in its infancy. The death of the child seven days 
after its birth was a punishment laid upon David and Beth- 
sabee and they grieved bitterly (2 Kings 12:1-23). But as far 
as the child was concerned its early death was not a personal 
punishment since it had committed no personal sin; it may 
rather have been a providential blessing whereby it was saved 
from the later misfortune of growing up and damning its 
soul by personal rebellion against God. 

When God referred to Himself as “visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation,” He was simply reminding His people of His 
own justice and of the social consequences of their sins. From 
the very nature of the case, sin has social consequences. When 
personal sin leaves parents with broken health, hardened 
hearts, loss of reputation, and other such penalties, children 
inevitably suffer physically and morally. And their suffering 
is meant to cause a detestation of sin in their parents and 
to make them grieve in repentance. St. Thomas observes 
that God mentioned the penalty of sin as extending unto 
the third or fourth generation because men usually live long 
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enough to see these generations and the sight of the suffering 
caused by sin is a motive for genuine sorrow. (Summa 
Theologica, Ia Ilae, q.87, a.8, ad 1) 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that one would have 
a very unchristian concept of suffering if one were to hold 
the doctrine that every affliction in the life of a child is a 
punishment for parental sin. Our Lord corrected this false 
notion in the minds of His disciples when they saw the man 
born blind and asked, “Rabbi, who has sinned, this man 
or his parents, that he should be born blind?” And our Lord 
answered, “Neither has this man sinned, nor his parents, 
but the works of God were to be made manifest in him” 
(John 9:2-3). Lia 

There is much suffering in the world which is sent to the 
innocent so that they might manifest the works of God in 
in their own lives—works like Christian fortitude, Christian 
patience, Christian faith, and Christian conformity to the will 
of God. And such virtues born of suffering are vital elements 
in God's redemptive plans for saving the world. The Church 
condemned those who overlook this aspect of suffering when 
in 1567 she censured the proposition of Michael Baius which 
read: “Absolutely all the afflictions of the just are punish- 
ments for their own sins.” And in 1713 she condemned Pas- 
chasius Quesnel for writing, “God never afflicts the innocent; 
and afflictions always serve either to punish sin or to purify 
the sinner” (D. B. 1092, 1420). 


Miracles 


1. What is the technical definition of a miracle? 

2. Could there be a case of supernatural intervention 
through natural means when, for example, a seemingly 
incurable disease is suddenly cured?—L. H., NOTRE DAME, 
IND. 


1. A miracle is some deed produced by God outside the 
usual course of events whereby all creation operates under 
His normal providence. Some of the elements of this defin- 
ition need further explanation. 

The miraculous deed must be such that it can be produced 
by God alone, whose omnipotence extends over the complete 
natures of all created things and whose wisdom can change 
them as He sees fit. In performing a miracle, however, God 
can and frequently does employ a human agent as when, 
eg., St. Paul raised the dead man Eutychus to life at Troas 
after the latter had fallen asleep and tumbled from a third 
story window during one of the Apostle’s long discourses. 

But not every deed that can be produced by God alone 
isa miracle. It must also be produced “ outside the usual 
course of events whereby all creation operates under His 
normal providence.” Thus the creation of life, the growth of 
a trée, the justification of a sinner through sanctifying grace, 
and other such marvels of both the natural and the super- 
natural course of events are not miracles. This is so because, 
despite their marvelousness, they are not unusual. A miracle 
is always an extraordinary intervention of divine power. 

Since a miracle is usually performed to confirm the truth 
of a divine revelation, the Vatican Council referred to 
miracles as “most certain signs of divine revelation which are 
accommodated to the understanding of everybody.” (D. B. 
1790) This reference has sometimes given rise to what is 
sometimes called the apologetic notion of a miracle. In this 
Sense a miracle must also be sensible so as to be recognizable 
as a sign from God. According to this restricted meaning 
of a miracle the mystery of transubstantiation whereby the 
bread and wine becomes the body and blood of Christ would 
not be called a miracle because the change is not visible. 
But if we consider miracles in themselves, without referring 
to their use as signs of divine revelation, it is not necessary 
that they be deeds which are perceptible by our senses. 

2. A deed may be miraculous not only because of what is 
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done but also because of the manner in which it is done. 
So it would be possible that a miracle would have taken 
place when a seemingly incurable disease which was being 
treated with natural remedies suddenly disappeared. In such 
a case where the effect is out of all proportion to the natural 
remedies being used, it is reasonable to consider the possibil- 
ity of special supernatural intervention. To have a miracle 
take place it would not even be necessary that the disease 
be normally incurable, provided the cure obtained were 
achieved with a suddenness and thoroughness not attribut- 
able to natural remedies. Thus Christ Himself performed 
some cures which were miraculous only because of the man- 
ner in which they were brought about, e.g., the fever of St. 
Peter's mother-in-law could possibly have been cured eventual- 
ly by natural remedies, but Christ cured her so thoroughly 
simply by laying His hand on her that she was able to get out 
of her sick bed and act as hostess to Him and His disciples. 

Cures such as this one which are miraculous only by reason 
of the manner in which they are achieved are the least mar- 
velous of three types of miracles which exceed all natural 
power. To the first type belong those miracles wherein 
the very substance of the deed done is so far above nature 
that natural powers could never achieve it in any way, eg., 
the virgin birth or the mystery of transubstantiation. To the 
second type belong those miracles wherein the deed done 
could be achieved by natural powers under God's ordinary 
providence but not in the particular subject in which the 
miracle achieves it, e.g. conferring life upon a dead man or 
the power of sight upon a man born blind. And finally to 
the third type belong those miracles wherein the deeds per- 
formed could be done by natural powers but not in the man- 
ner whereby the miracle accomplishes them, e.g. the sudden 
curing of a disease or fracture. 


Validity of Absolution 


Please explain what is necessary for the validity of 
absolution. How is it spoiled?—H. w., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For the validity of absolution there are conditions required 
on the part of the priest and on the part of the penitent. 
On the priest's side it is necessary that he be validly ordained, 
that he have proper ecclesiastical approval to hear con- 
fessions in the place where the sacrament is administered, 
and that he use the proper formula for granting absolution. 
On the penitent’s part it is necessary that he or she make 
an integral confession, i.e. tell all certain mortal sins com- 
mitted since the previous worthy confession, be truly sorry 
for them, and be firmly resolved to avoid them in the future. 

Failure on the penitent’s part to observe any one of these 
three obligations is sufficient to destroy the validity of ab- 
solution. The refusal, for example, to confess one particular 
type of mortal sin would rob the absolution of its worth even 
though many other mortal sins were humbly acknowledged 
and detested with true contrition. Or if the obligation of 
telling all certain mortal sins is fulfilled, there can some- 
times be something wrong with a penitent’s sorrow. Perhaps 
the sorrow is purely a natural regret for some consequence of 
sin rather than a detestation of sin founded on a supernatural 
motive like love of God or fear of hell; or it could be merely 
a feigned sorrow, sounding real as it falls from one’s lips 
but without a mind-and-will conviction about the ugliness of 
sin; or again it could be a sorrow that is not extensive enough 
because it refuses to be contrite over some particular type of 
sin. Finally, there can be something defective about a peni- 
tent’s purpose of amendment that can ruin the validity of 
absolution. It may be an unwillingness really to fight against 
temptation, a refusal to withdraw from an unnecessary oc- 
casion of sin in which a fall into sin is likely, or a disdainful 


disregard of the means given by God to strengthen a soul 
against a habit of sin. 
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One thing, taking those lessons to please him made me half forget my own misery 


been in this navy hospital a little 
er four months now. War, they 
nakes strange bedfellows; and for 
ist four months and eight days, 
was a crazy chaplain. If some- 
had told me five months ago I'd 
iting out my brains to help cure a 
I'd have laughed at him. 
Wilson, the house doctor, asked 
write up the affair for his records, 
case he’d ever have to go through 
ing again. At first I tried to do it 
official red-tape 


rmal language, 
communications language; I had 
facts but they didn’t make sense. 

just going to write it out in 
is I remember it; and if someone 
to correct the mistakes later, let 


lo it. I know it’s true, the Holy 
knows it’s true; and so does Doc 

ilson. I was going to call it “The 
of the Crazy Chaplain,” but maybe 
s a better name. 


ot mine at Tarawa in a TBF 


bomber. We went down with two five- 
hundred-pound bombs to wipe out a 
well-emplaced Jap mortar outfit and got 
so close to them the radioman swore he 
saw gold fillings in a Jap’s mouth. But 
we pulled out of the dive too suddenly, 
came out with the blood pouring out of 
our noses, our insides plastered up 
against our ribs, and our heads singing 
like high-tension wires in a whirlwind. 
I got it worst. Something happened to 
my vocal cords; they snapped or con- 
gealed or something; and though I 
could make all the motions of talking— 
nothing came out but a dull, beastlike 
sound. 

For a while I hoped; but after three 
months shuttling back and forth be- 
tween doctors, electrotherapy, massages, 
gargles . .. after three months of that 
and more, I gave up. You see, I'm 
twenty-five. According to my identifica- 
tion card, I’m six-foot-one, weigh one 
hundred and eighty-three pounds, have 


brown hair and brown eyes. 


I'm also a 
lawyer, even though I never tried a case. 


I was engaged too. I wish you might 
have seen Ann Marie; she’s a pert little 
thing, and people used to call us Mutt 
and Jeff. She lives in Scarsdale, in a 
little brown house set off from the road, 
with acacia trees on the sides of the path 
going in—at least I guess she still lives 
there. I haven't written to her since 
this happened and I didn’t let anyone 
know where I was. A lot of good a 
lawyer is without a voice. 

She wrote me a letter that I got in the 
South Pacific. I'll bet I’ve read it a 
million times. “No matter what hap- 
pens to you,”—I know this line by heart 
—“we're going to be married. No mat- 
ter what happens, Bob, I love you with 
all my heart.” I almost wrote once from 
the base hospital, another time in Hono- 
lulu when somebody draped a lei 
around my shoulders, and once or twice 
from here when the dull monotony of 












a the Pacific waves and Holy Joe’s half- 
J witted tenderness got me down—but I 
t couldn't seem to force myself to do it. 
€ I came down here by bus from San 
t Francisco. It was raining and as I 
a walked into the foyer of the hotel which 
, the Navy has taken over for a hospital, 
I was lower. than I had been in all my 
s life. 
e “Ensign Robert Baker,” I wrote on a 
e slip and gave it to the orderly. 
2 “What's the matter with you?” he 
asked incuriously, with scarcely more 
4 than a glance up. 
2 I pointed to my throat and made my 
. animal noises. 
t “Oh, a dummy,” he said and I just 
4 glared at him. Well, after all, wasn’t 
l he right? “We're all filled up,” he said. 
“How many rooms do they think we 
: have down here?” 
i Of course I couldn’t say any of the 
, things I was thinking, so I glared some 
more, 
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“You aren't going to be the best com- 
pany in the world,” he said reflectively, 
“and some of these lads need company. 
\ dummy would drive them nuts. But 

. there's a lieutenant here we can’t 
put in with anybody. He’s shellshocked, 
harmless but batty. Do you want to go 
in with him for a while till we can get a 
room for you?” 

“Put me any place,” I wrote on the 
card, All I wanted to do was get away 
—we'd make a good pair. A dummy and 
a nut, What difference did it make? 

“The only thing is,” he said, “this 
guy’s a Holy Joe.” 

That did make a difference. The 
Holy Joes are all right, and for some 
lads they are downright essential. But 
I'm one of those people who can take 
religion or let it alone. And the only 
vision I ever had thirty thousand feet 
up wes Ann Marie. I had my own ideas 
about convalescing, and the Pacific, and 
what happens if I should shuffle off this 


A story of two of war’s 
strange bedfellows that will go 


straight to your heart 


by STEPHEN B. EARLEY 
ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 





















mortal coil. They weren't pretty ideas 
but after you've flown twenty or thirty 
missions, you sell life fairly cheap. 
What difference did a few days make? 
Maybe a batty Holy Joe would be better 
than a sane one, 

There was no question about the fact 
that the Navy does right by its conva- 
lescents. My room was long and low, 
with big French windows opening on 
the Pacific. The beds were walnut, box 
springs, and inviting. The Holy Joe's 
corner was piled shipshape, and with 
one exception everything looked nor- 
mal. His bed was near the door and up 
against the wall close to the window was 
a small statue of a nun. In front of it 
were a low candle and three roses in a 
drinking glass. I pointed to the statue 
and raised my eyes to the orderly. 

“He calls it his sister, the Little 
Flower I think it is. But take a word 
of advice and don’t kid him about it.” 

I nodded briefly. Voice or no voice, 
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{ don’t. need advice from an orderly. 
Of course as I unpacked I kept wonder- 
ing what the Holy Joe would be like. 
\nd I must admit I was shocked when I 
saw him. He was bigger than I, and 
I'm not small. Black Irish, I thought. 
Coal-black hair and deep blue eyes, with 
a swell smile. Not good looking, but 
honest looking—intelligent looking too. 
I figured he was between thirty-five and 
thirty-eight, and he must have weighed 
close to one hundred and ninety. 

“I dropped a penny in the wishing 
well,” he said informally; “you can have 
the wish, if you want.” He dropped 
down on his bed. I didn’t say any- 
thing . . . I keep writing that I didn’t 
say anything. I couldn’t say anything. 

“But if you really want the wish,” he 
said, “you can have it.” 

| took a piece of paper and wrote on 
it, “I lost my voice in a plane accident.” 

“I'm very glad to meet you,” he said. 

[| suppose he was a kind of sorry sight, 
big fellow as he was and all; but right 
then I wasn’t having any sympathy for 
anyone but myself. I buried my head 
in a letter I was writing, which I never 
expec ted to send. 

My name is Joe,” he said coming 
over and sitting on my bed. “It really 
isn't Joe, it’s Father Tom. But every- 
one down here calls me Joe. What's 
your name?” 


flipped my identification card to him. 

It's easier that way. He studied 
it very seriously. Finally I looked at 
him again and saw he was reading it 
upside down. I turned it around and 
he read it aloud. 

That certainly is a nice name,” he 
“I hope you’re a Catholic.” 
[ just shook my head. 

Too bad, but I'm sure my Little 
Sister won’t mind. Of course if she 
minds, you'll have to go. This is really 
her room, her chapel, you know.” And 
with that he got up and started a low 
conversation with the statue of the nun. 
| never did get used to those conversa- 
though Lord knows they hap- 
pened often enough. Finally he turned 
back toward me. 

[t's all right. She says it’s all right,” 
he said. “And I'll pray that she will 
drop a rose petal from heaven for your 
If she sends you a rose petal, 
you will be cured no matter what is 
wrong with you. Did you see The 
Song of Bernadette?” 

Just then they rang mess and I was 
certainly tickled to death to get out of 


the room. 


said 


tions 


voice 


it was at mess two days later that I 
got another slant at Holy Joe. Of 
course there's always a certain amount 
of shoving in the food lines, though 
usually in officers’ mess it’s quite gentle. 
But here and there you find a boor; 
this one wore the Great Lakes campaign 
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ribbon, meaning of course he'd never 
been out of the States. 

Generally the Holy Joe was so inter- 
.ested in telling someone about his Little 
Sister that he’d hold up the chow line 
and you'd just have to shove him gently 
along. Only the boor from Great Lakes 


didn’t see it that way. He made a 
couple of remarks and really shoved Joe. 
I can’t tell you exactly about the eyes of 
men who have served in the Asiatic 
theater but there’s something about 
them that gives you the creeps. I saw a 
lieutenant who had served in that 
theater turn around quickly. There was 
silence in the line almost immediately 
and though his voice was low, its dis- 
tinctness carried right through the room. 

“I wouldn't do that again, chum,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t do that.” And there 
was that funny look in his eyes that 
made the Great Lakes hero back water. 








Two others put Joe back in line, served 
him and led him to a table. And the 
Great Lakes lad beat a quick exit out 
of there. 

I sat down with a couple of fliers I 
know slightly. Generally I eat by my- 
self, but my curiosity was aroused. “How 
come?” I wrote on my pad and passed 
it to one of the fliers. 

“He was on a cruiser that spearheaded 
one of the early Canal attacks. They 
got hit hard and lost a lot of men. A 
lot more lay wounded on the deck. The 
ship was damaged and they couldn't get 
out and had to lay to with all the lights 
doused ‘through the night. 

“Well, the way I hear the story, he 
worked all through the day and then 
kept going right through the black. He 
was sorting out bodies all night and 
helping them die, carting the injured 
ones below. He was all set to retire 
when a hit exploded right on top of him 
and blew him fifty feet. When he re- 
gained consciousness he was like this.” 

I shook my head in sympathy. 
“That's tough,” I wrote on the card. 

“Some of the doctors want to put him 
away,” he said, “but Doc Wilson has 
fixed it up so that as long as he remains 
harmless he can stay here. He's the 
only nut we have. Every time he moves 
off the property, somebody trails him to 
see he doesn’t get into trouble. Last 
time his cruiser made San Francisco they 
hired a couple of buses to come down 
to see him. And it would be awful un- 
healthy to get him in trouble; they're a 
tough outfit.” 

I didn’t say anything. I didn’t have 
anything against Joe—I had troubles of 
my own. The way I figured it, one 


more examination; and if they still gave 
me the brush-off, well, there was a lot 
of deep Pacific out there where a fellow 
could lose himself. 

After mess the following morning I'd 
come back to my room to write another 
letter to Ann Marie that I'd never send. 
I have quite a collection of them. 

The Holy Joe was kneeling in front 
of his statue and reading a black book. 
He used to read it all the time without 
turning the pages. Suddenly he shut 
the book and rose to his feet. 

“Of course,” he said, “of course I'll 
do it. I should have thought of it my- 
self. We'll do it together.” 

I guess I told you that the only diffi- 
cult part of living with Joe was the con- 
versations he had with the nun. Gen- 
erally he paid no attention to me, and 
I certainly paid none to him. But he 
turned round and came over where I 
was sitting. “We're going to teach you 
to talk.” 

I raised my eyebrows a little and 
waited. 

“I guess I should have thought of it 
before; but I don’t think of things. So 
this morning my sister told me I should 
teach you, and if she says we should 
teach you, you are sure to learn. Isn't 
that wonderful?” 

Teach me to talk. I’d been through 
that routine; I'd made my noises in 
some of the best navy clinics on the 
coast. And nothing doing. So he was 
going to teach me to talk! “Sorry,” I 
wrote. 

“Oh, but you must,” he said, “my 
sister said so.” 

“Look, Padre,” I wrote, “all I want 
is to be let alone. I can’t talk and 
never will. See?” 

He just smiled and I felt like a five- 
year-old caught in the cooky jar. 

“Definitely, NO!” I wrote in big let- 
ters and got up to walk out. But he 
looked so crestfallen and disappointed, 
I didn’t want to leave him that way. I 
grabbed my pad again. “I'm going 
swimming,” I wrote. 

“I don’t know how to swim,” he said 
when he read it, “nobody ever taught 
me. You teach us to swim and we'll 
teach you...” 


didn’t hear any more because I slam- 

med the door and strode out of 
there. I suppose I was pigheaded. 
Sometime you go through three months 
of clinics and draw a complete blank; 
and then have some nut—priest or no 
priest—tell you he’s going to teach you 
to talk in one easy lesson, trade you 
swimming lesson for talking lessons! 

I walked down the boardwalk, past 
the various concessions and out across 
the bridge and up to the bluffs. For an 
hour I watched the Pacific smashing up 
against the rocks, watched the savage 
attack of the waves and the imperturb- 
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able way the rocks resisted. But you 
could see the way the rocks were worn 
down. 

I got to wondering how long I'd last 
if 1 jumped in then and there. Suicide 
is a rather horrible-sounding word. But 
in a way it’s like olives—you get accus- 
tomed to the taste of it and after a while 
your mind doesn’t pucker at all. When 
I first started thinking about it, I 
thought it was something big. I was 
just about set to leap when a bass fisher- 
man came up with a cheery greeting and 
spoiled it; so I started back. 

I went down to the office to see about 
getting a new room. Doc Wilson was 
at his desk making out charts. He wore 
horn-rimmed glasses and looked slightly 
like an owl. 

“Bob,” he said, “I'd like to tell you 
something about the padre. There isn’t 
a thing physically wrong with him—that 
is, there’s nothing physically wrong with 
his head.” 

I raised my eyebrows and looked at 
him. 

“We put his type of difficulty under 
the general class we call NP’s. Neuro- 
psychosis. There are a lot of different 
kinds, but it means that battle shock set 
something wrong inside of him, some- 
thing there’s no medicine to cure. But 
you could do something we couldn't do. 
There’s a chance, a slim one, that if he 
got interested in teaching you to talk, 
he might snap out of it.” 

I just smiled and shook my head. I 
was no Florence Nightingale, nor was I 
meant to be. Physician, cure thyself, I 
thought. Maybe that is why his next 
remark threw me off stride. 

“There's even a chance it might work 
both ways,” Wilson said, “he might cure 
you, or you might cure him.” 

Or I might go nuts, I thought, and he 
might go dumb. I got up and walked 
to the door. 

“Well, look,” he said, “stick it out a 
couple more days until I can get a 
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decent room for you. Meantime give it 
a try.” 

The Holy Joe was doing push-ups 
when I opened the door of our room. 
He kept going up and down till the 
back of his fatigue blouse grew dark 
with sweat. Finally he stopped and 
rolled over on his back. 

“When do we start?” he asked. 

I was licked. 
ed with my lips. 

“Today,” he said, “now. We'll learn 
the way babies do. A baby couldn't say 
Massachusetts. So we'll start with baby 
words. I'll say them first and you watch 
me. All right now, we'll start with ma- 
ma. Maa-maa. Maaa-maaa!” 


“Tomorrow,” I motion- 


E worked on “ma-ma” for two 
days, then started on “da-da.” I 
don’t know why I did it. When I finally 
got on to ma-ma, I sounded like Vodor 
in need of oil. But there was something 
about Joe. There’s something about a 
big man like that reduced to a hulk; 
and being a priest seemed to make it 
even worse. It got all of us, so I’m not 
ashamed to say it got me. After about 
a week we were working most of the 
morning at the lessons. But you could 
see it was useless. I think the only 
reason I kept at it was to please him. 
One day I'd gone on “guard-duty,” fol- 
lowing him to see he got in no trouble. 
Guard duty wasn't the easiest thing 
in the world. He got up at six and 
dressed in his khakis. He always shaved 
meticulously, brushed his hair and his 
uniform until both of them shone. 
Sleepy-eyed, I left the hotel after him 
and shivered in the early morning fog. 
I was sort of eager to find out where he 
headed each morning. 





I tried to think of some prayers I knew as a youngster 
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He headed straight for the mission. 
It’s a lovely thing, rebuilt some years 
ago. Joe marched stolidly through the 
streets, up to the mission door, and 
rang the bell. 


“Good morning, Monsignor,” Joe 
said. 

“Good morning, Father. A beautiful 
day it'll be.” 


“This morning, Monsignor?” he asked. 

“Now, son,” the pastor said, “I told 
you that the day Almighty God will give 
you your Mass I'll be shouting it from 
the housetops.” 

And with never another word Joe 
turned and sat down on the step. If I 
ever saw a dejected look on a man’s face, 
it was the look on his. 

The pastor is a tremendous giant of 
a man, with red face, and booming bass 
voice, but gentle as a mother. He 
reached down and brought Joe to his 
feet. “Come on, lad,” he said, “I’ve a 
pot of coffee on the stove waiting for 
you. And you come in too, boy,” he 
said looking at me. 

We sat in a cheery breakfast room 
and drank our coffee. 

“Sure he misses his Mass,” said the 
Monsignor as he buttered a piece of 
toast and handed it to Joe. “It’s a 
shame, a fine lad like him. He comes 
here every morning at exactly this time. 
And every morning I have to tell him 
the same thing.” 

I think that was the reason I kept to 
the lessons; I’d seen big planes too 
broken up to fly again. They'd kept 
them in the hangars to reclaim the parts 
as other ships needed them. No flier 
likes to look at the hangar queens; the 
outside shell is the last thing to go and 
you get the feeling that they almost 
know how useless they are. Joe was like 
one of those hangar queens. The out- 
side of him was so full and vital. There 
wasn’t anything empty in his smile, it 
was a real smile and his blue eyes had a 
good clean hard soul in back of them. 
One thing, taking those lessons to please 
him made me half forget my own 
misery. My grandmother used to say 
that the best cure for your own misery 
is to help somebody else. 

Well, after we got through “da-da” 
we went on to “baa-baa, black sheep.” 
Just that, over and over again, with him 
looking straight up at me saying over 
and over again: “Baa-baa, black sheep,” 
me sitting in the easy chair, my face 
dripping sweat from the effort to force 
my vocal cords to pronounce. I never 
got much better. And he never got 


. discouraged. 


Finally we reached “yes” and “no.” 
They weren’t much use to me, because 
those were two signals I could always 
make with my head. I do have to admit, 
though, it was a thrill the first time I 
said, “Yes.” It sounded more like the 
Japanese “Yiss,” but there were general 





and someone 
opened a bottle for the occasion. 

Joe beamed brighter than any father 
with his child’s first sentence; he spent 
about an hour praying to his statue of 
the Little Flower—thanking her he told 


congratulations even 


me. He kept flowers in the drinking 
glass, and after a while I even got to 
collecting a couple myself when he for- 
got for a day or two. 

The next day was probably one of 
the most hectic days I’ve ever spent. We 
were hard at work in the room about 
ten o'clock in the morning trying to 
master the intricate sound of “Please,” 
when the door opened and three navy 
doctors walked in. Two of them were 
strangers, and the older one had four 
stripes. 

“I tell you, Dr. Seward, he’s utterly 
harmless,” our own medico said earn- 
estly. “And he does something for our 
morale here.” 

The four-striper brushed it aside. 

it's against regulations, Doctor. I can’t 
imagine how he got here in the first 
place. Come over here, Lieutenant,” he 
said to Joe. 

It certainly looked bad. Joe was sit- 
ting on the floor where he usually sat, 
his long legs spread out before him. 
He'd bought a kid’s book and had it 
open in front of him. He didn’t move. 
at all. 

‘Lieutenant . . . Joe... stand up, 
please,” Dr. Wilson said. Joe stood up 
still holding the book. 

Even the four-striper was impressed 
by his size and by the rugged look of 
his face. “What are his symptoms, 
Doctor?” he asked. 

“They are on his chart, Doctor,” Wil- 
son said. “Usual battleshock. No re- 
sponsibility. No reaction to time limits. 
The men take turns walking with him 
when he goes out of sick bay.” 

Ever unmanageable?” Seward asked. 

No, sir, never.” 

“Drink?” 

No, sir.” 

Joe smiled happily. “Have you ever 
met my sister?”’ he asked the two doctors. 

Soeur Thérése, these are navy men. 
We must pray for them. We must ask 
lor a rose petal for them.” Then, com- 
pletely disregarding the doctors, he went 





over and knelt in front of the statue. 
I could have shot him, and the pink- 
faced statue too. 

“He has a great devotion to the Little 
Flower,” Wilson said apologetically. 
“We thought it was all right for him to 
have the statue in his room.” 

Captain Seward raised his eyes and 
looked at his junior. Junior shook his 
head negatively. The stinker, I thought, 
he’s out to get some extra stripes the 
easy way. 

“Dr. Wilson, it is against all regula- 
tions for this man to be here. There 
are other convalescent homes where he 
will get adequate treatment.” 

“Sir,” Wilson said seriously, “if you 
take him away from here it will do him 
tremendous harm. And not only him 
but everyone else.” 

“Supposing he were to break loose,” 
Seward said, “and injure someone. 
Who'd be to blame? The Navy, Doctor, 
and you and I.” 

“The men here will assume the re- 
sponsibility.” 

“No.” 

“Please .. .” The word came out of 
my lips before I knew it was coming. 
Other words crowded my throat but 
they wouldn’t come out. I got to cough- 
ing and blushed like a schoolgirl. 

“What is it, Ensign?’ The four- 
striper looked at me coldly. 


ec OU'VE just heard one of the 

three words he can pronounce,” 
Wilson said. ““The Padre spends four to 
five hours a day teaching him to talk. 
What he wants to say is that he will 
watch Joe like a hawk.” 

I grinned a little and gestured with 
my hands. 

The four-striper looked at me search- 
ingly, then at Joe kneeling before his 
statue. Slowly and with an effort he 
shook his head. 

At heart he seemed like a nice guy. 

“It’s too risky,” he said finally. 

Wilson made one more effort. And I 
stood there on the sidelines cheering 
for him. 

“Doctor,” he said, “the chaplain 
hasn't one mark against him in eight 
months. For all that time he’s been 
ballast here, making the lads forget 
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Friendly Enemy 


> A sailor was telling a group of people about 
his hair-raising experience aboard a ship which 
was torpedoed during the war. 
lady in particular was listening wide-eyed. 
. and then I saw a torpedo heading 
straight for our ship,” the sailor continued. 
“Oh, dear,” the little lady gasped, “I do hope 
it was one of ours!” 


One little old 


—Our Navy 











their own troubles to feel sorry for him, 
Won't you let him stay here, doing his 
job, saying his little prayers? I suppose 
I shouldn't feel as intensely as I do, 
But he gets you.” 

I knew what he meant. Right then 
I'd have given an arm to be able to say 
something. Seward looked at me and | 
tried to say things with my eyes. It 
seemed like minutes he looked at me 
before he spoke. I think I upset him. 

“lll give you my final word to 
morrow,” he said. He looked at me 
again, and at Joe, then turned smartly 
and left the room. 

That was ten o'clock Wednesday, and 
by the time Seward, Wilson, and Junior 
had left the room I was sweating all 
over. At twelve-thirty the bus arrived. 
We had just come out from mess and Joe 
was up in his room. A couple of us 
were out on the lawn when this navy 
bus pulled up. As soon as they started 
to pile out, I knew they were no con- 
valescents; about half of them made 
direct for Eddie's just across the street 
from the hospital. They made more 
noise than a legion convention. 

“It’s the bunch from the cruiser,” a 
navy gunner beside me said. 

“Joe, Joe, we want Joe. Joe, Joe, we 
want Joe,” they started to chant. Then 
they made a serpent chain and started 
to march on the front door. Not all of 
them wore campaign ribbons but those 
who did sure had collected some plain 
and fancy colors. 

At that moment Joe stuck his head 
out the window. “Hi, gang,” he yelled. 

A minute later he was down on the 
lawn and they crowded all around him. 
Funniest thing you ever saw: they all 
had presents. One of them brought a 
grass skirt and Joe put it on. And an- 
other had a Japanese officer's sword that 
must have cost him plenty. 

“How's the Little Sister?” one of them 
asked. 

“Great, great,” he said. 
about you all the time.” 

“Well, what are we waiting for?” a 
big husky yelled. “Let's go swimming!” 

As they passed us on the lawn, Joe 
stuck out his hand and grabbed me by 
the arm. And so pell-mell we pushed 
across the little street. They took over 
the beach. There's a little stage there 
on the sand where they hold shows, and 
five or six of them pushed back the 
chairs. From the bus somebody had 
brought boxing gloves and two of them 
were donning them. 

“Joe’s going to referee,” a blond kid 
said to me. “He loves it. Used to do 
it all the time on board, and he’s good. 
Wait till you see the guys try to pull 
some rough stuff, and watch him.” 

He was good, all right. He must have 
refereed a lot of CYO bouts before he 
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ENNY-PINCHERS for Passionists! 

Penny-a-Day Christmas Club for 
Christ! Save a penny a day? Not 
worthwhile? Yes, it is very much worth- 
while! My story will prove it. 

I'm just a penny-a-day mite box. 
Some people think | am insignificant, 
but | am justly proud of my accom- 
plishments. Please don't sneer at me. 
Pennies do a lot of good. It is true, 
we do not build factories, planes, ships, 
or guns. We are for peace, not for 
war. We work for God. See the pic- 
tures of the young Passionist Mission- 
aries who departed for China two 
weeks ago. y need help to ca 
on God's work for Holy Mother Ch 
and for souls. We can't let them fail. 
Their work is too important. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
| am a tried-and-true friend of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries. | help feed the 
zealous missionaries. | help bring relief 
to hungry men, women, and children of 
China. | help build missions, churches, 
hospitals, and schools. For a little fellow 
1 do get around and do big things. Do 
you wonder | am justly proud of my 
accomplishments? 

Maybe you wonder how the Passion- 
ists get their hands on me? I'll tell you 
how they do it. 

A mother writes the Passionist Mis- 
sion Procurator in Union City, New 
Jersey: “Enroll me in the Christmas 
Club for Christ. Send me a mite box." 
The penny-a-day bank is placed in the 
home where all can see it—in the liv- 
ing room or, perhaps, in the kitchen. 
Then she instructs the family: "We are 
to be Penny-Pinchers for the Passionist 
i ~ China. P 
"You, Mary, you, Jimmy, you re- 
i i Poe you run errands. 
Sometimes deny yourselves candy or 
gum and put the pennies in the mite 
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box. Dad, you save the pennies trom 
the cigarette slot machine (two with a 
cigarette package) and put them in the 
boy. I'll save some pennies from the 
marketing and put them in the penny- 
a-day bank. We'll never miss the pen- 
nies. It's a small sacrifice. There are 
365 days in the year. Just before 
Christmas we'll bring the mite box to 
the bank or the post office and mail a 
check or a money order to the Passion- 
ist Missionaries. It will be our Christ- 
mas Gift to them. We'll be their real 
friends. They need us." 

So, all of us pennies put together do 
@ great work for God and His Church 
in China and we help in the ransoming 
of pagan Chinese souls. 

But my story is not finished. My 
penny heart is sad. Why? There are 
300,000 readers of THE SIGN. A 
very great figure. But a mere 10,000 
are members of the Penny-a-Day Club 
for Christ. What a pity! Oh, if 100,- 
000 would become Penny-Pinchers! 
The pennies that would be banked for 
God—the work we would accomplish! 
The thought of it takes away my 

ath. 

Are you mission-minded? Will you 
become a Penny-Pincher? Join the 
penny-a-day Christmas Club for 
Christ! You can help in a great work. 
A penny-a-day is a small sacrifice, to 
be sure, but thousands of such small 
sacrifices will make the returns great 
indeed. 

Write your name and address on the 
coupon at the right, or on the coupon 
on the back cover. Mail the coupon 
today to the Passionist Missionaries, 
THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. Begin 
today to be’a Penny-Pincher, to save a 
penny-a-day for God's honor and 
glory, for the prestige of His Church, 
and the salvation of pagan souls. 
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The nemesis of hay fever vic- 
tims. The ragweed is shown in 
a healthy state before it begins 
to flower and cast off pollen. 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
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At the sampling sta- 
tion a greased slide 
is exposed to catch 
pollen. In this way 
there is a check on 
the amount of pollen 
in the air after the 
sectional sprayings. 





HE good old Summertime is here. We hear the crack of base- 

ball bats, the shouts of bathers. We see thousands of upturned 
faces smiling at the sun. Yet, strange as it may seem, there is a 
small segment of our population who do not share this enthusiasm 
for Summer, and for a very good reason. They are the 2 per cent 
of our people who suffer from hay fever. When August comes and 
the crops begin to ripen, the dreaded ragweed also blooms and 
literally fills the air with pollen. This pollen finds its way into the 
delicate nostrils of the hay feverites and trouble begins. There are 
headaches, watery eyes, and noses red from wheezes and sneezes. 
In fact, they feel so bad that they actually dream of the snows of 
January. 

In recent years, there has been a concerted effort to exterminate 
the ragweed. In New England, health officials from several states 
have joined: in this effort. There must be united action as the 
pollen of the ragweed floats in the air for tens of miles from one 
state to another. The central laboratory for this work is the Jewish 
Hospital in Brooklyn which uses the technique described by the 
pictures. 

Ragweed is tough, and it is able to grow anywhere that it can 
find a little soil-even in the cracks of a sidewalk. Cattle will not 
eat it; even undiscriminating goats pass it by. Though the ragweed’s 
botanical name is “Ambrosia,” it is anything but ambrosian to hay 
feverites. 














The number of pollen granules per square centi- At the central laboratory extracts are made of foods 
meter on the slide is determined by microscope. and many other materials. They are used for testing 
From this count the whole area can be judged. purposes and for the treatment of allergic patients. 


The doctor, using a sterile syringe, tests a patient Park attendants spray the ragweed with high-pres- 
for correct strength and reaction by injecting a sured hoses before it has a chance to flower. A short 
minute amount of pollen extract into the skin. time after this treatment the weed begins to wilt. 
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GUESS you think when you give the 

guy at the turnstile your ticket for 
the ball game that the fourteen-year-old 
kid turning the stile is doing it for pay, 
for a few fish and nothing more. Well, 
you're wrong if you do, because I'm 
that kid, I'm Mickey Galvin—I know 
why I turn and it ain’t for money. 

It's to see a guy that should be a swell 
pitcher—a guy I like a lot in some ways 
but not in others. And it’s to see the 
Blue Sox get in there and hustle, even 
though they usually lose, that I hop a 
truck across the James River Bridge 
every afternoon and turn stiles to get 
in Finlay Field. 

My pitcher friend’s name is Eddie 
Parks. He's right from Selfort, my own 
home town, just across the river. [ 
used to watch him pitch for Selfort 
Junior High School when I was so small 
my father had to hold onto me so I 
wouldn’t run on the field. 

Eddie’s the best southpaw the Blue 
Sox got, and maybe you read about him 
in the papers once or twice. His high, 
hard one ain’t as high or as hard as it 
used to be, but I'll tell you about that 
later. 

There’s always one or two guys like 
him on a team like the Blue Sox. That 
kind of a team gets pushed around all 
season long but can really give the 
strongest clubs a beating every so often 
because of a few guys like Eddie. 

It wasn’t long ago that the best teams 
in the league used to offer all kinds of 
dough for Eddie; but the Blue Sox 
vouldn’t sell then because Eddie was 
their best Sunday draw. Outside of 
Chuck Zapulski, a right fielder that 
makes up for his fielding with his hit- 
ting, and Rabbit Maroney, a shortstop 
that makes up for his hitting with his 
fielding, the Blue Sox just never had no 
one to speak of in the same breath. 

How do I know Eddie Parks, the guy 
that shut out the league-leading Badgers 
last fall when ball games was gold nug- 
gets, how do I know Eddie Parks, the 
big leaguer? 

Well, how would you know him if 
his back porch was right across the alley 
from your back porch; and if your sister 
Ellen used to go to the high school 
dances with him, and if he came in 
your parlor nights to wait for her? 
Then after Ellen went and married an- 
other guy, Charlie Meegan who sells in- 
surance,.I never saw as much of Eddie 
except on the ball field, which was 
plenty. 

[ was in the bleachers over at City 
Park the night Eddie was pitching for 
the City Club against the House of 
David just after he graduated from high 
school a couple of years ago. A Blue 
Sox scout was in the stands. Everybody 
except Eddie had heard who the broad- 
shouldered guy with the sun tan and 
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To Mickey, Eddie Parks was tops, both as 


a pitcher and as a pal. Then a woman came along 


and everything was changed 


by JOE DEVER 


the light blue sports coat was—every- 
body, I guess, but Eddie, knew this 
scout was getting a line on him—and no- 
body told Eddie about it, nobody told 
him at all, so he wouldn't tighten up 
and so he'd pitch his heart out against 
the rollicky guys that needed a shave 
and even a haircut. 
And what a game Eddie pitched that 
time against the guys with the whiskers! 
They had a red-headed first baseman 
that the sports writers said would make 
the big show if he was only a few years 
younger. He was a lefty sticker and in 
he hit four balls off the house 
in right field where the city always pays 
for the windows. 

Anyway this big player with the rusty 
whiskers hardly got a good piece of the 
ball all night and neither did any of his 
buddies — that is, till the first of the 
ninth. 

It was getting real dark then and 


Eddie was shutting the House of David 
out. The City Club had already gotten 
him one run on a pass and a double 
back in the sixth. 

Eddie was getting tired, I could see, 
as who wouldn't, not giving out a bingle 
all night long. Eddie’s a lanky guy 
and I can always tell when he’s getting 
tired, because then he doesn’t lean over 
so far in front when he’s winding up. 

Anyway, the first guy up to bat in the 
seventh popped up to short and the 
second one drove a liner back at Eddie 
as if it had his name on it. There was 
two out, but, as I said, Eddie was tired 
—he didn’t lean over so far frontwards 
and he passed the next two batters. 
This brought up the big sticker of a 
first baseman and everybody knew he 
was up there to knock the apple all 
the way to Philly. 

He let the first two go right past his 
chest—and while they both looked the 
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He wound up and poured 
it right down the alley 


same to me, the ump called the first 
one a ball and the second one a strike. 
Eddie wound up and threw him a fast 
one right up the alley. The big boy 
swung from his heels, connected, and 
the ball went off somewhere in the di- 
rection of the houses in right field. 
The last I saw of it, it was still rolling, 
as they say. 

Eddie was wiping his brow with the 
back of his hand and the crowd was 
getting up to go home when the ump 
made wigwags with his right hand— 
meaning it was a foul ball. 

Well, Eddie had another chance at 
finding a hole in this guy’s bat—and he 
did. He leaned way over frontwards 
this time, he wound up and poured it 
right down the alley again. Then the 
big first baseman spun around so strong 
and pretty-like that you knew he was 


a big timer even though he had struck 
out. 
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The scout was rushing toward Eddie 


and the crowd behind him. The rest 
you may have read in the papers—about 
Eddie signing with the Blue Sox and 
all that. 

That night I was kind of sorry my 
sister Ellen married Charlie Meegan, the 
insurance man, even though he ain’t 
such a bad joe after all. 

Ever since then I've tried to get into 
the Blue Sox games regular. If Eddie 
wasn’t working his turn I used to turn 
the stiles in the first base pavilion so I 
could be near where he was in the Blue 
Sox bull pen and talk with him every 
once in a while. 

It was a wonderful thing — leaning 
over the rail watching the nimble guys 
in the white flannel uniforms, resting 
my eyes on the green grass, and talk- 
ing occasionally to Eddie. The Sox 
usually took an awful beating when 
Eddie wasn’t in there chucking, but then 
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they looked better on the short end of 
things than a lot of first division clubs 
do when they win. The Sox always 
hustle, I'll say that for them—and can 
they help it if the owners don’t want 
to peel off the cabbage for a few more 
good ball players? 

Sometimes, though, I wish Eddie had 
gone with the Badgers and got his cut 
of the championship pie. Sometimes I 
think maybe he’s having his best years, 
and who knows how long he’ll last? 

And Eddie's traveling around a little 
too fast after hours, also. Maybe I'm 
wrong, but I seen some things one 
night. 

I'll tell you why I think he’s getting 
fast—off the park, that is. It was one 
day last week and Eddie was chucking 
against the league-leading Badgers—they 
were hot but so was he. They'd tee off 
on him and fill the bases; then he'd 
strike them out or make them dribble 








TO MARY IMMACULATE 


by AMBROSE KUJOAKI NAKAO 


Though sorrow should invade my soul, 
Even as swelling tides that roll 

Slow gaining on the lonely strands, 

I fear not. Mary understands. 


Today within the heavenly gate 
The angels sing, “Immaculate!” 
And from the earth’s remotest ends 
“Immaculate!” the cry ascends. 


Ah, slight indeed my sorrow were, 
Could it be told, were it in prayer; 
But mute, with supplicating hands, 
I come, and Mary understands. 


down to second, third, or to shortstop. 

There were nine thousand fans holl- 
ering for Eddie that afternoon and I 
was one of them. All of us knew that 
Eddie was a great pitcher even though 
the Blue Sox couldn’t pay him fifty 
thousand a year the way the Badgers 
might if they had him. And all of us 
were yelling out our love for Eddie 
from the stands. 

Sure they hit him that steamy August 
ifternoon, but he was only teasing them 
because the Badgers never put a spike 
on home plate— unless for funzees be- 
fore or after the game. They died on 
first, second, or third, and for all I 
know they may be there yet. 

\nyway Eddie won the game on 
Chuck Zapulski’s homer in the ninth. 
We all ran out on the field and shook 
Eddie's hand and Chuck Zapulski’s hand 
and all the hands of the Blue Sox even 
though they were in last place and 
looked—well—kind of sorry most of the 
time. 

Later on, I waited outside the club- 
house for Eddie to come out so I could 
ride on the El with him back to Selfort. 
While I waited, a bunch of kids were 
hanging around the clubhouse waiting 
to get autographs from the players. 
Guess they thought I was waiting for 
1utographs too. 

Anyway, just before Eddie came out, 
a pretty blonde girl in a tight-fitting 
silk dress drives up near the clubhouse 
door. You should of seen the car she 
was in—one of those long. creamy roads- 
ter jobs you see at the auto show in the 
spring and never again afterward. 

Eddie came out of the clubhouse and 
all the kids rushed at him with stubs 
of pencils and scorecards and tops of 
popcorn boxes. He signed them all and 
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I stood off to one side waiting for him. 

Then he walked out on the sidewalk, 
spotted me, and grabbed me by the 
shoulder with one hand to bring me 
along with him. 

We were just about to walk down the 
street toward the El] station when this 
pretty girl called out to him. “Hello 
Eddie,” she said, sounding as if her 
voice was little silver bells. 

And her voice must of gone right 
through Eddie because he trembled a 
little and turned to see who she was— 
knowing who she was all the time, I 
guess. 

He went over to her car and leaned 
over her, talking for several minutes, 
talking and laughing gaily and nerv- 
ously as if this girl did things to him 
and made him feel silly all over. 

I heard them talk about some night 
club where they'd met. I heard her 
tell him how “perfectly marvelous” he 
was that afternoon. She said she had 
to meet some friends that evening for 
cocktails—she said if he'd come along 
they could have dinner afterward some- 
where. 

Eddie looked around slowly at me 
and I looked the other way—because, 
after all, I thought maybe this was 
Eddie's real girl and maybe they be- 
longed together after the game. 

Eddie came over to me, told me he'd 
phone his folks, and stuffed a buck into 
my side pocket. He said he'd see me 





NEXT MONTH 


In the issue of THE 
SIGN will appear the story which 
won first prize in the 1948 contest 
of the Catholic Press Association 
—tLucile Hasley’s “The Little 
Girls.” 









soon again and got into the roadster. 

They drove away like one of Eddie's 
fast ones in her long, creamy car and | 
don’t think I was ever more lonesome 
in my life. 

I wish now Eddie hadn't given me 
the buck —it makes me feel as if he 
wanted to buy himself out of doing 
something wrong. Anyway, I've still got 
the buck. It's up in the bottom drawer 
of my dresser—maybe it will always be 
there. 

All night, after I got home, I couldn't 
sleep, wondering if Eddie was maybe 
breaking training. I sleep in the front 
bedroom of our flat so I couldn't help 
hearing an automobile when it drove up 
the alley at dawn. And I couldn't help 
looking out the side window and down 
inco the alley where the same creamy 
roadster was parked with the same 
blonde at the wheel. 

And Eddie was there with her, break- 
ing training just like I was afraid of. 

I could see them quite plainly in the 
shadows of that summer morning. Eddie 
was standing outside the car leaning 
over her, kissing her, and running the 
fingers of one hand up and down in 
her hair. After a while he lifted his 
head and waved a shaky good-by at her. 

“Wait, darling,” she said with that 
same silver tinkle in her voice, “have a 
little nightcap before you go!” Then she 
pulled a quart out of the seat beside 
her and Eddie swigged a good one out 
of it. 

I had seen enough and ran back to 
bed where I could stick my head in the 
pillow. 

A few days later I read about Eddie 
being fined two hundred bucks for 
breaking training. 

I still keep on turning stiles at Finlay 
Field to see Eddie even though I don’t 
wait for him after the games no more. I 
sit way back in the first base pavilion 
when he’s pitching and even when he's 
in the bull pen. He's still the pret- 
tiest looking chucker you ever saw. He 
leans way over in front, like he always 
did, but somehow his high, hard one 
ain't so high and ain’t so hard. I saw 
in the paper just today where the Blue 
Sox would sell him: to the Badgers for 
thirty grand, but the Badgers wouldn't 
pay that much dough. 

But even when Eddie's prettiest out 
there on the mound, when the grass is 
greenest, when the crowd is loudest, and 
when he leans way over in front for a 
three and two pitch, I can't help think- 
ing of the night I saw him with that 
blonde, and I ask myself a question. I 
ask myself why is it, why is it that some 
one so beautiful in a ball park, like 
Eddie, can do such awful things outside? 
I ask myself why and I really don’t know 
the answer, I don’t know the answer at 
all. 


























Wisconsin Catholics 
claim a Lourdes of their 
own, in the little 
village of Champion, 
where Adele Brice saw 


her vision years ago 


An AMERICAN 
DER VADET TE 


by JOHN N. REDDIN 


Faithful pray before the statue in the crypt marking the spot where Adele claimed to have seen the vision of Our Lady 


HE corn is tasseling out each Aug- 
ust, green against golden rolling 
hills of grain, sharp against brick-red 
barns, cool in bright sunshine as John 
Hannon grips the staff topped by a 
crucifix and starts slowly down the lane. 
His seventy-year-old head is held high. 
Behind him, their lips moving in the 
Rosary, follow as many as ten thousand 
pilgrims who come here each year to 
beseech the help of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary on her Feast of the Assumption. 
Devoutly the pilgrims throng this 
American Lourdes, where Adele Brice, 
Belgian peasant girl, said that Mary 
appeared to her on a birch-topped knoll 
near the little Wisconsin village of 
Champion, sixteen miles east of Green 
Bay. The year was 1858. It was in 
the parish of Thiry-Daems, founded 
in that year by Father Edward Francis 
Daems, O.S.C., the first resident pastor 
of the Bay Settlement, ten miles to the 
west. 
It was in that same year that Mary 
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appeared to Bernadette Soubirous, the 
little French peasant girl, at Lourdes, 
and started a wave of faith that built the 
cathedral and shrine to which the faith- 
ful have flocked for more than eighty 
years in the greatest revival of the pil- 
grimage since the Middle Ages. 

It was a fitting place for Mary to ap- 
pear, on the shores of Green Bay, a 
territory rich in Catholic history since 
the earliest French missionaries carried 
the cross into the heart of America in 
advance of the voyageurs. Fitting, too, 
because this little community was settled 
by devout, pious, Belgian Catholic 
peasants—good people with great faith. 
Earthy, strong people who possessed the 
childlike simplicity endearing to Mary. 

“Teach my children,” Adele said that 
Mary told her. “I do not mean the 
science of the world. Teach them their 
catechism that they may know and love 
my Son.” 

From that request of Mary to one of 
her simplest children has grown the pull 


of faith to Adele’s La Chapelle, a faith 
that beckons more and more strongly 
in this atomic age. 

On this spot Adele taught Mary's 
children, walking as far as Sturgeon 
Bay, fifty miles to the northeast, to 
gather them in from the farms of the 
Belgian settlers. Today the Sisters of 
St. Francis of the Bay Settlement still 
teach them here—little twisted children 
—in the crippled children’s home. 

For thirty years John Hannon, Irish 
farmer in this Belgian community, has 
led the procession. It annually re-enacts 
the procession which Adele led around 
her tiny school and chapel in 1871 when 
the great Peshtigo fire seared the coun- 
tryside for miles. ‘The fire, fanned by 
wind of cyclonic fury, burned over seven 
Wisconsin counties. More than twelve 
hundred people died in it on the day of 
the great Chicago fire, which took the 
lives of hardly three hundred in that 
city. It was the worst fire disaster in 
American history. 
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Temptation Resisted 


>» The foreign correspondent of an American 
newspaper, proud of his assignment to cover 
the Russian capital, was about to wire his paper 
that, during a big Soviet parade, “I stood 
within a stone’s throw of Premier Stalin.” The 
Russian censor looked over the communique 
and then coldly informed the correspondent: 
“This story will have to be changed. ” Striking 
out the correspondent’s words, he wrote: “I 
I threw no stone.” 


stood near Stalin. 





—Paul J. Burns 





\s the flames approached, farmers 
fled before them with their families. 
Those who reached Adele’s chapel join- 
ed her procession around the grounds, 
saying the Rosary together, led by the 
simple girl who had spoken with Mary. 

When the flames swept into the 
Champion area they faltered. A sudden 
rain fell. The fire split and by-passed 
La Chapelle, as the farmers called it— 
1 little green island of safety in an 
inferno. Adele and her neighbors were 
saved. The chapel was the only church 
in the area left standing. The little 
knoll on which Mary had appeared in 
1 blaze of golden light remained green 
and fresh in the hell of smoke and 
flame, the white trunks of its birches re- 
flecting red fury. 

It was a miracle, the Belgians said. 
From that moment they believed with- 
yut reservation the story of Adele's 
visitation. 

Down the long lane to the west of the 
hapel garden John Hannon leads his 
nodern pilgrims each year, past the 
little shrine 600 feet to the north, then 
1long the 300 foot north side of the 
garden and back down the east lane— 
leads them until they circle the garden, 
1,800 feet of pilgrims, packed into the 

foot-wide lane. 

Last year more than five thousand 
pilgrims packed the lane. Before the 
war as many as twenty thousand came, 
praying for a peace that even Mary 
could not provide for a war-minded 
world. 

\s the procession circles, priests make 
their way to the garden shrine. Father 
M. J. Vanden Elzen of Fairland gave 
Benediction at the shrine last year, 
flanked by priests and altar boys who 
swung little clouds of incense from 
golden burners into the August morning. 

Every few feet a pilgrim, man or 
woman or a child, starts the Rosary. The 
throng joins in. Each pilgrim holds his 
beads in front of him and answers the 
prayers in the little knot of worshipers 
to which chance attaches him. 

They are farmers in this crowd, un- 
comfortable in shirts and collars and 
ties, self-conscious in stiff dresses, their 
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sunburned faces blazing out of their 
Sunday best. Old men and women who 
have circled the garden on the Feast 
of the Assumption for sixty years or 
more. Young people to whom the 
tradition has been made real by the 
faith of their parents. Children, not 
sure of anything except that this is 
an awesome hour, clutching the fingers 
of a praying mother with one hand and 
the crushed, mingled remains of a flower 
and an ice cream cone in the other. 

Each year there are other thousands 
who stand to one side and watch, spec- 
tators at a show they don’t quite under- 
stand. Spectators who watch skeptical- 
ly at first, then more seriously—then in 
wonder. 

Even to the skeptics it is a beautiful 
and stirring demonstration of faith and 
an awe-inspiring scene: 

A deep green garden necklaced by a 
chain of faithful, the beautiful little 
chapel hanging to the south like a 
lavaliere. A human rosary. 

Lovely elms in the garden and along 
the lane send rippling shadows over the 
pilgrims as they move from shadow to 
sunlight, from sunlight to shadow, 
against a background of golden grain 





fields, red barns, green corn, white 
houses pecking over hills, tall silos, 
under a blue August sky tufted with 
cottony cumulous clouds. 

It is proof of the faith of the Middle 
Ages, the same simple belief in miracles 
that sent pilgrims into Rome in the 
fourth century, sixteen hundred years 
ago, the mass wave of faith that swept 
great sections of the French nation into 
Lourdes shortly before the turn of the 
century—proof that it still lives. 

A few years ago these people walked 
barefoot in their slow procession. Hun- 
dreds still walk many miles from their 
farm homes to La Chapelle on_ the 
Feast of the Assumption. 


Before the procession there are Masses — 


in the chapel each hour. The High Mass 
is sung on a little altar in the corner 
formed by the chapel and the brick 
school built-by Adele. Thousands of 
the pilgrims stand on the lawns, line 
the walls of the buildings, push against 
garden fences, and fill the paths and 
roadways for the Mass. 

At the chapel, deep-toned bells set 
the rhythm for the prayers and the 
chanting and the shuffle of feet as John 
Hannon walks from the altar with the 
crucifix to start the procession. 

Inside the chapel throughout the day 
of prayer and homage and supplication 
there is a steady shuffling as throngs 
circle the altar on their knees, a low 
murmur of prayer ascending to the 
beautiful statue of the Virgin. Silent 
nuns kneel along the altar rails, finger- 
ing their rosaries. 

Each supplicant circles the altar nine 
times in the tradition of the chapel. 
Then, the faithful are certain, Our Lady 
grants them boons for which they pray 
—if their faith is strong enough. 

Below the chapel, in the dim crypt. 





Pilgrims, young and old, march by the thousands 
in honor of Our Lady and in memory of Adele 
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there is another statue of the Virgin, 
mounted on a pedestal on the very spot 
where Adele saw Mary. Banks of vigil 
lights throw red shadows on the thick 
stone walls. 

Behind the pews to the back of the 
aypt, rows of crutches lean against the 
wall—left there by cripples who sudden- 
ly found it in their power to walk. 
Modern crutches, tree branches shaped 
to fit an arm pit, old, heavily padded, 
homemade affairs that must have taken 
the strong arm of a Belgian farmer to 
lift, crutches just big enough to support 
a child—lined in mute testimony that, at 
least, it was here that cripples set their 
minds to walking. 

Were they cured? 
acles? 

“We only know what people tell us,” 
says Father M. P. Smits, chaplain here 
since 1908. “Miracles? People believe 
that. But the Church has not officially 
recognized them as such.” 

Do they believe? 


Were there mir- 


OU don't ask that of a Belgian pa- 

triarch as he kneels in the dust, his 
thick, calloused fingers moving slowly 
over the beads of his rosary, his lips 
moving in prayer under his bushy, 
heavy mustache, his blue eyes misty in 
his weather-beaten face. 

You don't tap a farm grandmother on 
the shoulder to ask her as she leans 
reverently over the grave of Adele to 
kiss the arm of her stone cross. 

You don't ask it of a husky Belgian 
farmer as he plucks a flower or a blade 
of grass from the chapel garden in the 
eighty-year-old custom of taking home 
proof to crops that they grow for a right- 
eous and dutiful man. 

Not even the most curious skeptic 
who comes to watch denies the strength 
of faith that fills the August morning. 

The cripples who come here for help 
personify belief. The faithful bring 
their crippled loved ones and carefully 
help them into the chapel and the crypt. 
Tenderly they watch them while they 
pray, hopeful of miracles. Children, 
young men and women, tottering grand- 
fathers and grandmothers set down 
their crutches in the hope that they may 
never have to pick them up again. 

The Sisters of St. Francis of the Bay 
Settlement have records of those who re- 
port that they were cured of crippling 
illness at the shrine. 

Michael LaFond, for example, who 
lived near the chapel, fell from a barn 
when he was nine years old. The fall 
left him a hopeless cripple. When he 
was twelve he was taken to the chapel 
by nine women, who prayed there with 
him. On the third visit, he left his 
crutches there and walked home. He 
grew to a normal manhood and held a 
responsible position in a mill. 
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There are dozens of others, all quite 
similar—cases of cripples, the sick, the 
blind who found help at La Chapelle. 

The annual ceremony, which before 
the war attracted as many as twenty 
thousand people from dozens of states, 
has steadily strengthened faith in the 
saintliness of Adele Brice. There has 
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been no move by the Church to canonize 
her, but these Belgian farmers invoke 
her aid in the confident certainty that, 
through her, they can win Mary's help. 

Like Bernadette Soubirous, Adele 
Brice was not always the object of faith. 
When she reported having seen the 
Lady on her way home from church in 
the Bay Settlement on that Sunday in 
October of 1858, most of her friends 
laughed. When she reported the second 
and third visit, they made fun of her. 

Even her family, who had persuaded 
her to accompany them to America in- 
stead of entering a Belgian convent, was 
not fully convinced for a time. 

Her own faith, however, was con- 
tagious and spread quickly to her farm 
neighbors in the Wisconsin wilderness. 
Farm girls joined her, trooping through 
the countryside to teach catechism to 
children. One who later became Sis- 
ter Pauline, headed the school after 
Adele’s death in 1896. 

Her father, Lambert Brice, believed. 
He built a tiny chapel and school, 10 
by 12 feet, on the knoll of the visitation. 
Later, in 1861, the farmers joined in 
erecting a 24 by 40 foot frame chapel 
there. Their faith was strengthened 
several years after the chapel was built 
when, during a Sunday service, the roof 
suddenly caught fire. The blaze was 
furious for a moment and then, in an 


instant, subsided, leaving only a small, 
reparable hole. Mary again, the faithful 
said. 

The clergy was skeptical, too. Bishop 
Melcher, during his episcopate, from 
1868 to 1873, put an interdict on the 
chapel. Adele was threatened with ex- 
communication. 

Then Bishop Melcher ordered Adele 
to close her school and chapel and turn 
over the keys to him. The shrine had 
no official standing at that time. Adele 
sent her children home, closed her 
buildings, and took the keys to Green 
Bay. The bishop, struck by her sincer- 
ity, listened to her story. He gave the 
keys back to her and asked her to con- 
tinue her work with his blessing. 

For several years Adele was refused 
the Sacraments by the clergy of the dis- 
trict. Finally even the pews of St. 
Joseph's Church in Champion a mile 
away, were closed to her. 

She and her children knelt in the 
aisles to hear Mass. One Sunday morn- 
ing she tried again to approach the altar 
rail after long prayers to Mary. The 
priest turned from the altar, faced her, 
looked into her eyes, and carried the 
host to her. 

The fame of the chapel spread. The 
children and a handful of women, like 
Sister Pauline, were joined as her sup- 
porters by thousands of devout farmers. 
Adele was finally given the vows as a 
Sister of St. Francis of the Bay Settle- 
ment. Her school received the help of 
the convent’s sisters. By 1885 she was so 
well accepted that she raised enough 
money to build a brick chapel and 
school. 

In 1928 Bishop Paul Rhode of the 
Green Bay diocese banned the pilgrim- 
ages when they drew so many pilgrims 
that near-by residents and outsiders 
attempted to cash in on their popular- 
ity by selling bootleg liquor and setting 
up gambling games. But, in spite of 
the ban, fifteen hundred people showed 
up on the Feast of the Assumption. 

They continued to come and the ban 
was lifted. In 1942 Bishop Rhode join- 
ed the procession and dedicated the new 
$45,000 chapel which stands on the knoll 
where Adele reported seeing Mary. 

It was at the old brick chapel on that 
knoll that Sister Adele died in 1896 at 
the age of sixty-six. Many of the 
neighboring farmers remember her. 
Those who do are the strongest believ- 
ers in the visitation and the cures. 

And it is their voices which rise the 
clearest on the Feast of the Assumption 
in the hymn that Adele and Sister 
Pauline loved: 

“Clear star of the morning 

In beauty enshrined, 
O, Lady, make speed 
To the help of mankind.” 








Alan Ladd is starred in “Beyond 
Glory,” story of West Point’s 
role in a veteran’s rehabilitation 
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Reviews in Brief 

in Galsworthy’s ESCAPE adds little to the screen library 
chase melodrama. Condensed from the provocative novel, 
man hunt in this instance is little more than a far-fetched 
s-and-robbers routine set against a background of the 
‘orbidding English moors. The fugitive is a man who 
fuses to accept what the law considers his responsibility in 
ising the death of a detective. At the first opporiunity he 
‘pes from prison, but under the combined influence of a 
retty girl and a country parson, he decides to surrender. 
e acting of Rex Harrison and Peggy Cummins is merely 
juate, and the pedestrian pace of the direction, blended 
1 stilted dialogue, gives this English-made production, 
ngularly flat and uninteresting quality. Hardly worth 

r time or money. (20th Century-Fox) 


Erroll Flynn and Ann Sheridan to a conventional 
Western formula, and you have an all-around dull affair. 
SILVER RIVER is a sprawling production spiked with 
plenty of brawls, thousands of extras scampering hither and 

some familiar pioneer-day villainy and, overshadowing 
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by JERRY COTTER 


all, romance a la Hollywood. The result is neither unpleasant 
nor striking. You've seen it all a hundred times before. Only 
Thomas Mitchell manages to strike a convincing pose as one 
of those worldly-wise drunks he does so well. Spectacular 
in scope, but considerably less than sensational in effect, 
this will keep the undemanding adult audience moderately 
amused. (Warner Bros.) 


Despite a clever Jean Arthur performance and the interest 
aroused by on-the-spot Berlin background shots, A FOREIGN 
AFFAIR adds up to an objectionable session. The over-all 
moral tone is too suggestive for general audiences, and the 
immoral actions of the principals eliminate this contempor- 
ary comedy from consideration. Others who figure in its 
familiar triangle are John Lund and Marlene Dietrich, but 
even their work, combined with the novelty of the setting, 


cannot compensate for the false standards it propagates. 
(Paramount) 


LULU BELLE is the perfect example of shoddy movie- 
making both in its technical and moral developments. It 
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gars Dorothy Lamour in the role originated many years ago 
by Mae West, and the result is on the same disreputable 
plane. Both subject matter and the treatment are entirely 
ysuited to motion picture presentation. Pictures like this 
theap-jack affair are responsible for driving audiences out 
of the movie palaces in ever increasing numbers. Some day 
the producers may realize that, but until they do, it is wise 
wo give objectionable features like this a wide berth. (Colui- 
bia) 


Radio's Henry Morgan, an acid-tongued comic with a ten- 
dency to kid his sponsors, tries to duplicate his airwave popu- 
arity in SO THIS IS NEW YORK. The mild success the 
picture achieves is due more to the efforts of Rudy Vallee, 
Hugh Herbert, and Bill Goodwin than to the underplaying 
of the star. Morgan has his moments, but they lack the sub- 
sance and hilarity necessary to make this more than second- 
rate adult fun. (United Artists-Enterprise) 


Several novel plot twists go a long way toward compensating 
for a basically trite idea in THE BIG PUNCH. Principal 
protagonist is a minister who had forsaken a boxing career 
for the pulpit. When an old ring pal shows up in his town 
seeking refuge from the police, the minister combines some 
rough and tumble with his parsonage activities. Wayne 
Morris, Gordon MacRae, and Lois Maxwell are acceptable 
within the limits of this time-worn actioneer designed pri- 
marily for the youngsters. (Warner Brothers) 


CORONER CREEK incorporates all the requirements for 
the Western movie formula with a greater degree of realism 
and brutality than is usually found in the outdoor sagas. 
Unfortunately, the director has overplayed his hand in stag- 
ing the fight scenes, with the result that the average action- 
seeker will probably be more repelled than excited by the 
brawling. Randolph Scott is up to his usual standard, but 
the production itself falls short of the mark, mainly because 
of its unexpected viciousness. (Columbia) 


Donald O'Connor is a happy-go-lucky young comic who will 
probably go far on the screen. In FEUDIN’, FUSSIN’, AND 
A-FIGHTIN’, he is given ample opportunity to exhibit his 


Wallace Beery is the harassed parent of 
Jane Powell in “A Date With Judy” 
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talents and to lift a mediocre comedy into the hit class at the 
same time. Emphasis is on slapstick with a few song and 
dance routines tossed in to bolster the weaker spots. Mar- 
jorie Main and Percy Kilbride are splendid as a pair of comic 
valentine rustics in this musical funfest that should keep 
the entire family amused. (Universal-International) 


WALLFLOWER hews closely to the pattern of its many 
predecessors in the farce comedy field. Though a major 
portion of the suggestiveness that characterized it as a stage 
play has been eliminated, a sufficient amount of off-color im- 
plications and innuendo remains to mark it out of bounds 
for general entertainment-seeking audiences. The players 
all try hard and at many points in the proceedings manage 
to lift the picture out of its rut, but the net impression is 
unfavorable. (Warner Brothers) 


John Farrow introduces a new angle in the West Point rou- 
tine with BEYOND GLORY, by concentrating on the Acad- 
emy's role in the rehabilitation of an Army veteran rather 
than the stereotyped salute to its historic importance and a 
Rover Boy recording of its cadet corps. The light touch is 
conspicuously absent in the Farrow treatment, but his usual 
excellent use of camera and dialogue is much in evidence. 
rhe plot revolves around a Congressional investigation of the 
Point, the result of a student's complaint that he had been the 
object of discrimination and severe treatment. The story 
unfolds with surprising vigor, considering the slim threads 
with which it has been woven. The players involved respond 
to Farrow’s direction most convincingly. Alan Ladd, Donna 
Reed, George Macready, Harold Vermilyea, George Cou- 
louris, and Tom Neal are the principals. Recommended for 
mature audiences. (Paramount) 


The Technicolor musical ROMANCE ON THE HIGH 
SEAS, doesn't stray very far from the formula for screen 
charades of this type. It does, however, provide a frothy, 
occasionally humorous, summer session for adults. Jack 
Carson, vocalist Doris Day, Don De Fore, and Janis Paige 
act out the leads in the rather foolish plot. They are more 
fortunate in the song-and-dance sequences, and so, for that 
matter, is the audience. (Warner Brothers) 


Reporter Dan Tobin gets a scoop from Rosalind Russell, 
Leo Genn, and Sydney Greenstreet in “The Velvet Touch” 
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16 FATHOMS DEEP is a story of sponge-fishing in Florida. 
with all the usual plot devices employed in carrying it along. 
Chief interest lies in the background photography with sever- 
:1 underwater sequences proving to be the production’s high- 
lights. Arthur Lake and Lon Chaney are the principals 
in this rather slow-paced marine melodrama. (Monogram) 


leen-age trouble provides the basis for the slight plot and 
amusing dialogue of A DATE WITH JUDY. Based on the 
radio series, but given the added glamour and all the trap- 
pings of the lavish musicals, this fills the requirements for 
summer-weather fare. It is light, witty, and generally en- 
joyable, provided you find high school hijinks palatable. 
jane Powell does nicely in the title role with Wallace Beery, 
Carmen Miranda, Elizabeth Taylor, Robert Stack, Xavier 
Cugat, and Scotty Beckett contributing handsomely to the 
frolic. Despite a rather slow start and a tendency toward 
coyness at times, this family comedy, all wrapped in Techni- 
color, is first rate. (M-G-M) 


Che FBI comes in for another round of applause in THE 
STREET WITH NO NAME, a fast-moving, superbly acted 
melodrama built around a case taken from the Bureau's files. 
\ hard-bitten violent excursion into the half-world of va- 
grants, thugs, and murderers, it doesn’t make pretty enter- 
tainment, but it is both forceful and stirring. As an example 
of the sort of danger the men of the FBI face daily it is 
probably understated; as motion picture melodrama it is 
technically expert, in every department from William Keigh- 
ley’s direction to the performances of Richard Widmark, 
Lloyd Nolan, and Mark Stevens. Suitable for adult audi- 
neces rather than the Saturday matinee conclaves, this tense 


thriller is several notches above par for its classification. 
Oth Century-Fox) 


Rosalind Russell essays the role of a murderess in THE 
VELVET TOUCH, an original mystery idea that has been 

ven superior technical treatment right down the line. Miss 
Russell, one of the screen’s outstanding dramatic players, 
all the emotional power at her command. The result is 
high-powered adult material with special appeal for those 
seeking a sizzling display of acting pyrotechnics. Leo Genn, 
Claire Trevor, Sydney Greenstreet, and Leon Ames are fea- 
tured, supplying the producer-star with an exceptionally 
strong supporting cast. (RKO-Radio) 





Richard Widmark, gang leader in “The Street 


With No Name,” and fellow gunman Donald Buka 
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s to her interpretation of a violent-tempered stage star 


The family group will find MICKEY both humorous and 
sentimental, even though they've probably seen it under other 
titles many times before. It is a story of adolescence in a 
small town with the action centering around a young teen- 
ager who is just growing out of her tomboy years. For a 
time she makes things difficult for her widower father, but 
‘ere long all ends well. Sparkling young Lois Butler has a 
fresh, ingratiating quality that carries the picture beyond its 
script limits. She receives sturdy support from Bill Goodwin, 
Irene Hervey, Hattie McDaniel and Skippy Homeier. Put 
this on the preferred list for your next family outing. 
(Eagle-Lion) 


MAN-EATER OF KUMAON, based on Jim Corbett’s book, 
is a jungle thriller that should keep adult adventure seekers 
enthralled. It retells the always exciting tale of the man- 
eating tiger who is tracked down and killed after his raids 
completely wipe out an isolated village. An attempt has been 
made to weave romance into the more absorbing atmosphere 
of the chase, but it adds little to the finished product. Oc- 
casionally spell-binding and usually engrossing, this will 
probably satisfy moviegoers who have wearied of the more 
civilized cops-and-robber routine. 

(Universal-International) 


Crime and criminals hold a peculiar fascination for the movie 
folk and in the latest grim foray into the half-world, THE 
TWISTED ROAD, the forces of justice are given strange 
treatment. It is a study of the sordid lives pursued by mur- 
derers, robbers, and their friends, with the spotlight focus- 
ing on three escaped convicts. Taking up their old careers, 
they are finally shot down by the police, but it is quite evi- 
dent in the writing and general treatment of the yarn that 
the supporters of law and order were never intended to be 
the heroes of this opus. Tucked here and there in the dossier 
are bits of dialogue that come under the heading of social 
significance, but they never become forthright enough to 


overshadow the formula melodramatics of this adult tragedy. 
(RKO-Radio) 


The documentary nature of CANON CITY and the mount- 
ing quality of its suspense places it well above the average 
run of prison break stories. Based on an actual escape from 
the Colorado State Penitentiary last December, this depiction 
is a dramatic explosion that follows the original unerringly. 
Warden Roy Best, who organized the posse that accounted 
for twelve desperate convicts in sixty hours, appears in the 
picture. The entire production has been given top technical 
treatment. (Eagle-Lion) 








Frozen Frolic 
The sixth of. the now-famous ice revues sponsored by Sonja 
Henie and Arthur Wirtz has bowed in at the Radio City 
Center Theater. HOWDY, MR. ICE surpasses in color, beau- 
ty, and imagination anything that the ice-revue world has 
presented to date. After retaining the star performers for 
eight consecutive seasons, the producers decided to change 
faces. and blades this time. The result is a refreshing founda- 
tion for a gay and speedy session on ice that will probably 
outdo the previous editions in box-office appeal. 

For the first time since the inauguration of these brilliant 
spectacles the emphasis is on adult tastes. Slanting the pro- 
duction numbers away from the type of material that attracts 
and pleases the youngsters may have seemed like good busi- 
ness to the astute producers. Time alone will tell whether 
they are correct. Whatever the goal, the result on view at 
the Center is solid entertainment, slightly on the sophisticat- 
ed side, but good fun and eye-filling summer fare. Skippy 
Baxter, Eileen Seigh, Rudy Richards, Freddie Trenkler, and 
Harrison Thomson head the large cast of agile and experi- 
enced ice aces. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Air-Conditioned Religion 


RECENTLY I WAS working on an article in which I 
pointed out how the treatment of Catholics had changed 
greatly since the days of the Boston and Charlestown mobs, 
and I wrote that “catacombs are out.” I wrote the sentence 
rather gaily and lightly, but from communications received 
and newspaper items noticed lately I wonder if my gaiety 
was not somewhat misplaced. 

It is very true that right now catacombs are not needed in 
the United States. Today most of the abuse heaped on the 
Church in this country is done with the pen or occasionally 
with a loud voice. There is still discrimination, no doubt, in 
some offices, but not in very many. Last Friday I went to a 
dinner where seven people ordered filet mignon and I had 
swordfish; nobody said a word. Nobody cared even to joke 
about it. 

Maybe that is the point: few people care, for many 
people have no sort of religion at all now and what they have 
is nothing that will make an argument. Today faith, like the 
pews, is cushioned and comfortable. The religious hours 
over the radio are also comfortable, with little about driving 
money changers out of temples or such controversial topics. 
There are hymns and a happy talk and a prayer that is 
usually innocuous, all being sung and talked at people in 
comfortable chairs after a comfortable meal. Maybe it is all 
too air-conditioned. Maybe we need some heat in the discus- 
sion just to make us uncomfortable. 

On Sunday morning at church one is not aware either 
that much is wrong with the world generally. Now and then 
a missioner is in the pulpit telling stories of heroism and 
need; sometimes there is an appeal for funds. The best 
sermons I have heard during the past few years have been 
the appeals read when Cardinal Spellman asks for help for 
the orphans, for the foundlings, for aid to Europe's people. 
These letters are really sermons, and they are vital and true 
for they are filled with the passion of pity. 

It is interesting to consider what the result would be if 
every Catholic church asked every member—children too—to 
give the price of one motion picture which they would give 
up seeing. The quarters and half dollars—can you imagine 
the sum and what the Catholic War Relief people could do 
with it? 


The Church Suffering 


CATACOMBS ARE OUT, I wrote. And then I thought 
how that was really true for Europe today. For at least in 
the catacombs there was a temporary shelter, a place to be 
with God and with believers before one went back to the 
hate and the cruelty. Now, in many places in Europe and in 
Asia there is no shelter at all, not even that of catacombs. 

In Budapest quite recently, over a hundred people were 
arrested during a demonstration against the scheduled na- 
tionalization of Hungary's church schools. Most of them, 
said the paper, were women, and eyewitnesses reported that 
the police were armed with machine guns when they broke 
up the hymn-singing crowds. 

In North China last winter the Communists seized seven- 
teen priests in one raid and, as one Chinese priest was led 
away he called back to the others—men of the white race and 
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yellow race both—“Moriamur fortiter.” Old words from hun- 
dreds of years back in the Faith—“Let us die bravely.” Later 
this man was killed because he would not renounce his faith. 
Three Chinese women religious in another town were killed 
for the same refusal to renounce their faith; ropes were 
fastened to their feet and they were dragged until they were 
dead by horses frightened into running away with them. 

Maryknoll, from which I have taken these examples of 
modern martyrdom, asks, “Could you die like this?” Could 
you? Could I? I hesitate to answer. 

An appeal comes to me from Germany and Austria, from 
a priest. “The situation is desperate, unbelievable. Priests 
unable to say Mass and to preach for lack of food and 
clothing. Millions of innocent children dying of tubercu- 
losis and hunger. I could do miracles of charity were I to 
have a few thousands at my disposal. In Christ's name I ask 
your help for these unfortunates, these martyrs.” 

These are only random statements. Jesuit Missions lists 
many more, tales of hunger, tales of cruelty, tales of the 
replacing of the pictures of Our Lord and the Saints over 
an altar with that of Stalin. 

For all these people there is no catacomb, no shelter unless 
we give it, no food unless we who are not suffering give it. 
And yet a few selfish voices in Congress are able to over-ride 
a bill which would give life to the majority instead of only 
to the minority, selfish voices which voted against a wide bill 
allowing displaced persons to come into the country, and 
discriminating, in the bill they finally passed, against Jews 
and Catholics, 


The Way to Peace 

I AM NOT OVERBURDENED with crank mail, I am 
happy to say. Most of mine is appreciative, or asking for 
help, or wanting to know how to be of help somewhere. 
But occasionally I get a really wild one. Such an epistle 
reached me last week, penciled in red, the words printed, 
and in excellent English. I read the following: “You poor 
fish, what ails you? You and all your (deleted) crowd are 
Communists. Quit lying. It says so in the Bible.” 

Perhap not even sect against sect here, just hate against 
faith. And such hate may give us riots again. For in the well- 
chosen literate phrases of the Nation, you can find an echo 
of the rough language of the Menace. 

My anonymous correspondent says we Catholics are Com- 
munists. No doubt he means that all Christians are Com- 
munists. Perhaps we are, in the Biblical sense of the word, 
where communism does not mean anything governmental 
but merely a sharing, seeing that everyone in a group gets 
a part of what there is to distribute. 

“The way to peace,” said Anne O'Hare McCormick, speak- 
ing at a meeting of the Women’s Committee for Lasting 
Peace, “is by opening doors—to trade, to people, to communi- 
cation, which is the function of UNESCO, and to compassion 
and justice, which is the way of humanity.” 

It is not a time for some of us to help some of the others, 
if we are to accomplish what must really be done. It is a 
time when all of us must help all these others. And it is 
also a time to remember that, though there are plenty of 
Catholic martyrs being made today, there are no catacombs 
where they may worship. 
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FORMS OF MODERN FICTION 
By William Van O’Connor. 305 pages. 
University of Michigan Press $4.50 

Forms of Modern Fic- 
tion is a collection of 
twenty-three. essays, 
brought together in 
honor of Joseph War- § 
ren Beech, whose work 
on the modern novel , 
has had a formative § 
on man 
young scholars. It i W. V. O'Connor 
designed to illustrate as many tech- 
niques as possible. While all of the 
essays are interesting and some of them 
brilliant, the book fails to fulfill its 
because there is no_ valid 
principle of selection and because the 
discussions are separate, unrelated mat- 
ters. Now and then the tone is too 
academic, as of a man demonstrating 
his wit, and many of the essays are 
simply one man’s idea of what another 
man tried to do. 

Mark Schorer’s “Technique as Dis- 
covery” is a brilliant discussion of the 
value of form, the element in art which 
evaluates subject matter and sometimes 
even discovers it. His statement that 
the difference between experience and 
art lies in form puts to rout the idea 
that because a thing happened it must 
therefore be true in art. H. G. Wells, 
with all the important themes of his 
day at his finger tips, failed because he 
felt himself superior to form, while 
Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights suc- 
ceeded, in spite of its inception as a 
prolonged daydream, because the author 
discovered for herself that the “theme 
of moral magnificence is an impossible 
theme to sustain.” She subjected the 
romantic passions of her characters to 
time and to the conventional judgments 
they hoped to escape. D. H. Lawrence, 
who used art as a kind of therapeutic, 
failed because the confusions of his 
characters are his own confusions, in 
no way resolved by art unless first re- 
solved in life. 

“Life, Art and ‘The Secret Sharer’” 
is very useful because the author allows 
his novelists to speak for themselves and 
to explain that polarization of experi- 
ence which becomes art. To him the 
question about any novel is, “Has it a 
life of its own?” Life in this sense is 
not autobiographical, but life given by 
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Edited by Augustine P. Hennessy, 


the form into which experience or vision 
isrun. The best of these essays are very 
good indeed; they are moving in the 
right direction, and if they fail to dis- 
tinguish between form in the sense of 
style and structure and form, that which 
makes a thing what it is, they still do us 
a real service through their honest re- 
gard for the creative process and 
through the subtlety of their analyses. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


AMERICAN HUMANISM AND 
THE NEW AGE 
By Louis J. A. Mercier. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


In his The Challence of Humanism 
(1933) Professor Mer: ie: set forth the 
thesis that the humanistic doctrine of 
Irving Babbitt not only opposed natural- 
ism, materialism, and all forms of mon- 
ism, but also provided a basis for intel- 
lectual co-operation between the Christ- 
ian sects and those who believed in the 
dualism of man. Despite the author's 
careful definitions and distinctions, this 
view was popularly understood to mean 
that Humanism was a comfortably furn- 
ished halfway house between the pre- 
vailing naturalism of American thought 
and the supernaturalism of a genuine re- 
ligious culture in which the human con- 
science, intelligence, and taste were ele- 
vated and refined by grace and the 
supernatural virtues. Thus, in philoso- 
phy, Humanism was assigned the same 
intermediary function claimed by the 
Episcopalian Church in religion. 

The present volume brings the history 
of American Humanism up to date. 
Since 1933 Babbitt’s own position be- 
came clearer by virtue of posthumous 
publications which confirm his Buddhis- 
tic tendencies, and Paul Elmer More 
advanced in the direction of a Christian 
Humanism. Certain opponents of the 
humanistic doctrine, such as Walter 
Lippiaan, abandoned naturalism. Bab- 
bitt’s disciples, notably Norman Foer- 
ster, applied the humanistic principle to 
higher education while other educators, 
like R. M. Hutchins of Chicago and 
Stringfellow Barr of St. John’s, Annapol- 
is, independently developed similar at- 
titudes. The history of the movement 
has encouraged Professor Mercier to re- 
affirm his belief that Humanism still 
provides the only practical basis of in- 


227 pages. 
$4.00 


C.P. 


tellectual co-operation in the pluralistic 
pattern of American life. 

Apart from the restatement of the cen- 
tral thesis of The Challenge of Human. 
ism and the somewhat limited historical 
sequel of the humanistic movement, the 
most interesting aspect of this book is 
the reappraisal of Babbitt’s work in the 
light of new evidence. In an excellent 
chapter entitled “The Legacy of Irving 
Babbitt,” Professor Mercier sums up 
Babbitt’s position vis-a-vis the naturalists 
and the sentimentalists and explains the 
Buddhistic elements of Babbitt’s thought. 
He accounts adequately for the final 
split between Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More, although his objectivity falters in 
favor of his Harvard friend and master. 
The final legacy of Babbitt, according to 
Mercier, is not so much his inadequate 
philosophy (Babbitt tried to build an 
aesthetics and ethics without a meta- 
physical foundation) but his demon- 
stration of the need for a philosophical 
approach to the study of literature. 

Humanism, born in controversy, fa- 
thers controversy. A middle ground is 
an unpopular ground, a no-man’s-land 
of the intellectual world. Moreover 
American Humanism and the New Age 
lacks the emotional appeal of books 
which espouse simpler doctrines. Never- 
theless its hospitality to mutually war- 
ring creeds, in Professor Mercier’s ver- 
sion at least, compels us to respect its 
present claims and to investigate its 
future possibilities. 

FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 

By Paul Claudel. 95 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 
The title might sug- 
gest soothing sedative 
for adult little ones or 
devotional stir of sen- 
timent for starry-eyed 
juveniles. But Paul 
Claudel casts a bright 
glitter of pearl and 
the pearls are not 
those of pietistic flap- 





Paul Cleudel 


doodle. There is searching, searing 
challenge to modern civilization to 
rouse the soul which is a sleeping 


beauty’s palace but which commonly 
becomes a Bluebeard’s castle. And 
there are no superlatives to describe Paul 
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Claudel’s natural amd supernatural an- 
alyses and enlightenments which he 
gnds with pitiless beauty searching 
through the modern soul, challenging 
her to greatness and with evocation and 
provocation and invitation urging her 
recognition, her cleansing, the rescue 
and readying of her for greatness in 
humilities of persisting prayer and holy 
and healing converse with God who 
challenges and who is the breath of a 
prayer and its prompter and whose 
“eyelids examine the children of men.” 

Lord, Teach Us To Pray is an almost 
terrifying challenge. It is not some 
decorative “hors d’ouevre.” It is a vital 
main dish. It takes honesty and humil- 
ity and heroicity to eat it. 

The whole of modern civilization is 
a flight from greatness. Man's greatness 
is located in that mysterious island of 
his being, his soul. Soul in Latin is 
feminine gender, and modern civiliza- 
tion has got on the wrong side of her 
and its program is one of evasion lest 
she kick up, give an account of herself, 
and speak. And so the wild whirl of 
evasion in little underworlds of escape. 
And the spin of graduation from one 
cocktail lounge to another. Still the 
sleeping beauty is alive and writhing 
and kicking. If her palace has gathered 
the litter of a Bluebeard’s castle, she 
clamors to be examined and destuffed. 
And in the awakening of the sleeping 
beauty, the children in Christ's family 
must not evade that intimate residence 
of divine mercy nor avoid the lifting up 
of those absolving fingers which have 
powers of resurrection and life in them. 

One is tempted to set forth Claudel’s 
theme at length, but space forbids it. 
There must, however, be a word about 
Claudel’s praise of Mary. His words are 
heartening beauty of mystic poetry. Her 
rosary may fall from our lips as dry, 
spiritless pebbles. But if it be monotony, 
it is monotony imposed on a general 
disorder. And anyhow the words first 
whispered by an Angel, be they dried- 
out pebbles on our lips, they will be 
rescued by our Blessed Mother and 
transmuted into pearls of special value 
and price. 

But at least be it emphatically said 
that in Lord, Teach Us To Pray Paul 
Claudel searches deeply and wraps up 
deathless wisdom in beauty of discern- 
ing word. 

AucusTine P. McCartny, C.P. 


MADEMOISELLE LAVALLIERE 
By Edward F. Murphy. 273 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.00 

Father Murphy, author of The Scarlet 

Lily, now has written the novelized 

account of another repentant sinner, 

Eugenie Feneglio, the French actress 

popularly known as Eve Lavalliere. He 

has not, however, forgotten his former 
heroine, Mary Magdalen, for this new 
volume is strewn with references to her. 
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The life of Eve Lavalliere, and es- 
pecially her stage career, reads like the 
libretto of an opera. From a childhood 
of squalor and misery, she rose to fame 
and brilliance on the French stage only 
to fall soon into spiritual distress. 
Throughout her life, before her con- 
version, Eve is shown throwing an oc- 
casional glance or two at one of the 
numerous French churches, but what 
emerges out of it all is not so much a 
picture of the subtle workings of grace 
on her soul as of the underlying in- 
fantilism in her character and actions. 
The struggle to gain an understanding 
of God and finally her meritorious death 
both manage to make a good story for 
the heroine, but often her motivations 
are not clear or, at most, are hazy. The 
reader reaches page 52 before he knows 
what year he is in, but, on the other 
hand, the author never lets him forget 
that the country is France, for the book 
is overrun with French phrases suddenly 
popping out of perfectly good English 
sentences. 

Perhaps Mademoiselle Lavalliere 
would have been more successful as 
straight biography; at any rate, then the 
reader would not have had to try to dis- 
tinguish where fact ends and imagina- 
tion begins. 

Goria TANASSO 


THE GATHERING STORM 


By Winston C. Churchill. 784 pages 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $6.00 
This first volume in 
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a projected series of 
five relating to the his- 
tory of the recent war 
will be already in 
large part familiar to 
many American read- 
ers from the excerpts 
that have appeared in 
Life and the New 
York Times. Mr. Churchill begins his 
book with a recapitulation of the dismal 
days when the victors of one horrible 
war squandered a hard-won peace. He 
ends his book with his appointment as 
Prime Minister, May 10, 1940. 

Mr. Churchill is no feckless historian, 
content merely to recount in dispirited 
fashion the events in which he played so 
huge a share. He has a practical pur- 
pose. “It is my purpose, as one who 
lived and acted in these days, first to 
show how easily the tragedy of the 
Second World War could have been pre- 
vented; how the malice of the wicked 
was reinforced by the weakness of the 
virtuous; how the structure and habits 
of democratic states, unless they are 
welded into larger organisms, lack those 
elements of persistence and conviction 
which can alone give security to humble 
masses; how, even in matters of self- 
preservation, no policy is pursued for 
even ten or fifteen years at a time.” 

It is this high purposiveness that 


W. C. Churchill 





JUST PUBLISHED 


READINGS AND ADDRESSES 
FOR THE HOLY HOUR AND 
OTHER OCCASIONS 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


In this new collection of notes for sermons 
which recur from year to year, Fr. Drink- 
water provides another volume which will 
be warmly welcomed by the many priests 
who know him as a constant source of 
guidance and practical help. The first sec- 
tion of the book contains outlines of some 
40 readings for the Holy Hour; the second 
gives a similar series of readings for devo- 
tions in honor of Our Lady, and other sec- 
tions contain sketches of sermons and 
addresses on various occasions. $2.75 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DEVOUT LIFE 
By Scint Francis de Sales 


Edited and translated by Allan Ross 
From the time of its publication up to the 
present day, the INTRODUCTION has 
been recognized as a masterpiece of spirit- 
ual psychology, practical morality and com- 
mon sense. Its teaching is as fresh and as 
applicable today as it was when it came 
from the pen of its author. 

The present edition bears the mark of 
scholarship, erudition, and high literary 


value. It is the most accurate translation 
available. Paper $1.25 
Cloth $2.50 


CHRIST IN HIS MYSTICAL 
BODY 
By C. J. Woollen 


To study the individual doctrines of the 
Faith without considering them as a har- 
monious whole is like examining each flower 
and tree without gazing on the scene. The 
author clearly explains the doctrine and 
develops it to show how all the other doc- 
trines of the Faith harmonize with it and 
with each other. $2.25 


CHRIST IS ALL 
By John Carr, C.SS.R. 


"The writer has a keen eye to discern the 
worldliness which from the first has op- 
posed Christian virtue. He ruthlessly lays 
bare the subterfuges by means of which so 
many try to combine the service of God 
and mammon. A vivid, truthful, powerful 
and stimulating book.” The Month $2.25 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF 
YOUNG CHILDREN 
By a Sister of Notre Dame 


"This book, compiled by one who has an 
ideal as well as long experience in the 
training of children, offers guidance and 
help to others who share the privilege and 
responsibility of kindling religion in the 
souls of little children. Its aim is to for- 
ward that process in which Almighty God 
must so delight, namely the dawn and 
development of the recognition of Himself 
in souls in their first beauty of simplicity 
and innocence and radiant with unsullied 
grace.” Preface 
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taking care of others . eens or in hospitals. 
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makes the sad retelling of Hitler’s rise 
and his diplomatic and military victor- 
ies in the early years of conquest so 
urgent a document for these days. The 
parallelism is obvious. 

When Mr. Churchill as Prime Min- 
ister took over the running of Great 
Britain, he said, “I felt as if I were walk- 
ing with Destiny, and that all my past 
life had been but a preparation for this 
hour and this trial.” If the world owes 
much to Winston Churchill as a states- 
man, it also owes him much as a prop- 
het of history. It owes him thoughtful 
attention. And purpose of amendment. 

DAVID BULMAN, C. P. 


SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Eva J. Ross 

The Bruce Publishing Co. 
It is indeed an ac _ 
complishment for an 
author with her repu- 
tation solidly estab- 
lished as an authority 
in her field, with such 
books as Fundamental 
Sociology, Social Ori- 
gins, etc., in wide cir- 
culation, to be able to 


344 pages 
2.70 





Eva £ Ross 


do so excellent a primer of sociology 
for high school level as the present 


volume. Recognizing the need of a 
Catholic work of this sort if our students 
are to be good citizens and if Catholic 
Action is to be no mere phrase, Dr. Ross 
has written an eminently practical text 
for those whose curricula are so crowded 
that no more than a semester can be 
given to sociology. 

The same practical simplicity that 
makes Sociology and Social Problems 


desirable as a text recommends it to. 


those adults who wish to get a funda- 
mental knowledge of this important 
field. 


LOUISE MAE CAPE 


THE MEANING OF MAN 
By Jean Mouroux. 304 pages. 
Sheed and Ward. $4.00 


To bring order and unity into knowl- 
edge is always extremely difficult, but 
never more so than when dealing with 
man himself. That is the purpose of 
this profound book that comes to us 
by way of translation from the French. 
In 304 closely reasoned pages the author 
strives to unravel the paradoxes of man. 
He treats of man who is born in a fallen 
state, destined for the supernatural 
order; existing from Adam, but existing 
for Christ; weighted down by the first 
Adam, yet attracted to the Second. As 
the author says, “If man is twofold he 
is also one; and this mystery, far from 
destroying, is the “very basis of his in- 
dividual existence—that of a being who 
has to integrate spiritually what is al- 
ready one ontologically; who is sus- 


ceptible of a full unity and on the othe 
hand, of a full disaggregation.” 

The book begins with a discussion g 
the Christian’s attitude toward th} 
temporal order. In this way, as in, 
mirror, there is a perfect reflection g 
the unity of man and his relation to th 
universe, For man, consisting of matte 
and spirit himself, is destined to humap. 
ize all things temporal and direct then 
as priest and mediator to God. Thi 
process of unity is proven more directh 
when the author considers the though 
process of man. He brings out the clox 
unity of matter and spirit even in th 
highest intellectual efforts of man, and 
shows the very deficiencies of the body 
argue to its close union with the soul 

This is followed by the treatment o 
the nobility versus the misery of the 
body, the ontological foundation for the 
freedom of the will in contrast to it 
external fetters and its weakness asa 
result of the fall. The author finally 
weaves the various paradoxes into 1 
unity by the consideration of the Incar 
nation and Redemption of Christ. He 
concludes his thesis with the treatment 
of the basic motive of our knowledge 
and freedom, which is love; love that is 
both a gift and a desire. 

The book is interspersed with apt 
quotations from Saint Augustine and 
Saint Thomas. It is closely reasoned 
throughout and will undoubtedly furn- 
ish a deeper understanding and apprecia 
tion of man for the reader who has suf- 
ficient knowledge of philosophy and 
theology to peruse it. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 





WINNING CONVERTS 
Edited by John A. O’Brien. 248 pages. 


$3.00 


P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
Twenty years ago a 
symposium . entitled 
The White Harvest 
proved a source of 
great inspiration to- 
ward the work of con- 
vert-making through- Ff 
out the United States. © 
As a companion vol- 
ume we peas have John O'Brien 
Winning Converts, another symposium 
on this important phase of Catholic 
activity, edited by the same distinguish- 
ed writer and convert-maker who edited 
the former volume, Rev. John A. 
O'Brien, Ph.D. The contributors to this 
recent symposium number eighteen— 
one lay person, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, 
and seventeen priests of outstanding 
merit in the work of gaining converts, 
including Msgr. Fulton Sheen, 
Lester Fallon, C.M., Rev. William Quin- 
lan, Rev. Vincent Holden, C.S.P., and 
Rev. John Odou, S.J. 

Among the subjects discussed in this 
volume of value and interest in the 
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work of leading souls to the faith are 











ways of establishing contacts with non- 
Catholics, the method of conducting an 
inquiry class, trailer missions, the es- 
tablishment of an information center, 
the literature to be given to prospective 
converts, the use of charts, the rural 
apostolate, special problems of work 
among the Negroes, and the co-opera- 
tion that can be rendered by the Legion 
of Mary and the C.M.O.A. (Convert 
Makers of America). 

The book is intended for the laity as 
well as for the clergy, and it presents 
inspiring accounts of what lay Catholics, 
like George Reichle, have accomplished 
in spreading the faith. Mrs. Luce des- 
aibes some interesting experiences she 
has had since her entrance into the 
Church and makes this significant ob- 
srvation: “When there are _ better 
priests and better Catholic laymen in 
the world, there will be more converts.” 

It is to be hoped that Winning Con- 
verts will be read attentively by every 
priest and lay Catholic desirous of serv- 
ing as the instrument of God in bringing 
non-Catholics to the knowledge of the 
one true Church of Christ. 

FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


TOTAL POWER 
By Edmund A. Walsh, S. J. 
pages. Doubleday ¢ Co. 

Father Walsh describ- 

es this book as “leaves 

from a Nuremberg 
diary.” Such a de- 
sription is fitting in- 
sofar as it indicates 
the personal source of 
the work in the auth- 

or's experience as a 

member of the Ameri- 


373 
$5.00 





E. A. Walsh 
can staff conducting the Nuremberg 


trials of the Nazi war criminals. Much 
of the vital interest of the book cer- 
tainly lies in the firsthand descriptions 
of the events at Nuremberg, particularly 
in the interrogation of the evil genius 
of German geopolitics, Karl Haushofer. 
In the latter respect, it is a major con- 
tribution to the whole theory and prac- 
tice of geopolitics. 

The work itself, however, is far more 
ambitious both in intention and realiza- 
tion than such a description implies. 
It might rather be called the meta- 
nhysics of power and its moral implica- 
tions regarding the proper use of power. 
The book itself is offered as only 
a part of a much more extensive work, 
running to three volumes, dealing with 
the whole concept of power and its 
evolution, and devolution, through re- 
volution. Nuremberg obviously offers an 
ideal take-off for such a consideration. 
As Father Walsh writes, the Nuremberg 
materials “constitute the most illumina- 
ting and documented commentary ever 
composed on the use and abuse of 
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The new novel by 


DR. A. J. CRONIN 


SHANNONS 


The exultant, heart-stir- 
ring story of a young doc- 
tor keenly interested in 
medical research, and of 
the girl who was his inspi- 
ration but was separated 
from him by a gulf relating 
to religion. 


Dorothy Wilding Photo 
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power.” As he tells the story, we see 
pass before our eyes the whole terrify- 
ing development of the theory and prac- 
tice of total power in Germany—its be- 
ginnings, its boasts and actual establish- 
ment of the State as nothing less than 
a god, and its final retribution. 

The understanding of Nuremberg, 
however, is not Father Walsh's primary 
purpose. He would have us profit from 
that experience, for the problems of 
power are still only too much with us, 
particularly in Soviet Russia’s preten- 
sions to total power. The final parts of 
the book are accordingly devoted to 
the meaning of Nuremberg as seen in re- 
lation to the “new geopolitics in Europe 
and Asia,” and to “the responsibilities 
of America in the Atomic Age.” 

A brief review cannot begin to do 
justice to the range and depth of the 
topics analyzed in such a work. Its im- 
mediate relevance is apparent in the 
propositions in which Father Walsh 
sums up his conclusions after a masterly 
historical and philosophical analysis: 
“Power without law is tyranny. Law 
without power is impotence. Power con- 
trolled by justice obedient to the eternal 
law is the destined mission of America. 
The hour has struck to rise and meet it.” 

OTTO BIRD 


BRAINS AND BELIEF 

By Rev. F. J. Mueller. 146 pages. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. 2.50 
For an introductory study of religion 
there is no better way to begin than by 
discussing the role of reason in relation 
to faith and its mysteries. So many 
people have lost interest in the truths 
of Catholicism because someone urged 
freedom of thought on so-called “reason- 
able grounds.” They were led to believe 
that to embrace the Catholic Faith one 
had to commit intellectual suicide; to 
give up the freedom of intellectual pur- 
suits. Father Mueller, very logically and 
with great clarity helped along with 
many examples, shows the unreasonable- 
ness of their reputedly reasonable 
grounds. He begins with the God-given 
rights of reason. Then he scores in- 
tellectual crookedness. He explains faith 
and evolution, the foundations of 
morals, and the role of emotion in re- 
ligious life. In his concluding chapter 
he brings out the unreasonableness of 
those who profess to believe and do not 
act upon their faith. 

This book should be read by Catho- 
lics who have any doubt about the role 
of reason in relation to faith and should 
be placed in the ‘hands of intelligent 
inquirers into the beliefs of the Catho- 
lic Church. While not a profound book, 
it reveals a pastoral awareness of the 
problems confronting many inquirers 
and handles these problems tactfully. 

JOSEPH PRICE 


SHORT NOTICES 


40 YEARS AFTER: PIUS XI AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER. A commentary by Raymond 
]. Miller, C.Ss.R. 328 pages. Fathers Rumble 
and Carty Radio Replies Press. $2.75. The 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on reconstructing the 
social order is here printed paragraph by para- 
graph with an extensive commentary following 
each paragraph. As the author notes, the en- 
cyclical was addressed in generic terms to the - 
whole world. It is the job of the commentator 
to apply these terms to the concrete economic 
and social realities of the United States in this 
year 1948. And this the author does with un- 
precedented success. For fifteen years, Father 
Miller has worked on this commentary. The 
result is one of the most valuable books in the 
whole literature of papal social teaching. There 
is an adequate reference bibliography and an 
excellent index. This book is obviously the 
result of great research, clear thought, and an 
understanding of practical problems of the day. 


DISCOURSES ON OUR LADY. By Rep. 
Nicholas O’Rafferty. 357 pages. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. $3.25. Father O'Rafferty’s 
book on Our Lady is a series of meditations 
designed for the month of May, for feast days, 
novenas, etc. It can also be used as a valuable 
source book for sermons on our Blessed Mother, 
To those who are interested in increasing their 
knowledge of Mary, this book will be more 
than welcome. It is based on the best works of 
Mariology. The author has derived a great deal 
of his matter from the saint and doctor, Alphon- 
sus Liguori, including some of his most beauti- 
ful prayers. The meditations are very con- 
veniently divided into points stressing some 
aspect of the life and privileges of our Blessed 
Lady. Written with clarity and simplicity, they 
are aimed at establishing solid devotion rather 
than transient edification. These meditations 
will not only be very profitable to the lay per- 
son, but also to religious who set aside certain 
days for meditation on her whom we call 
Mother of God and our Mother. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited with an introduction by Padraic Colum. 
425 pages. Liveright Publishing Co. $2.50. 
In this new edition of an authoritative anthol- 
ogy, the editor has added his selection of the 
best Irish poetry written since the original edi- 
tion of this volume appeared in 1922. Editor 
Colum strives for and succeeds in giving the 
reader a note of racial distinctiveness, be it in 
the Street Songs, the Realm of Faery, or poems 
of satire, lament, and exile. This anthology 
reveals that Ireland’s poets have won for them- 
selves and their Dark Rosaleen a niche in the 
literary hall of fame from which time will never 
dislodge them. 


REVIEWERS 

Orro Birp, Ph.D., is Editorial Secretary for 
the Center of Information Pro Deo. 

Rev. Francis J. Connetr, C.Ss.R., author of 
the recent Morals in Politics and Professions, is 
Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Francis X. Connoiry, PA.D., is head of the 
English Department in the Undergraduate 
School at Fordham University. 

N. ExizasetH Monroe, Ph.D., author of The 
Novel and Society, is Professor of English at 
Brooklyn College. 

Goria Tanasso took her degree from Barnard 
College and is a poet of merit. 
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The Heart of the Matter 
by Graham Greene 


‘] The Loved One by Evelyn Waugh 


Abide With Me by Cedric Belfrage 
Lae Curtain by Ellin Berlin 
Shannon’s Way by A. J. Cronin 


The Heart of the Matter 

by Graham Greene 
pin his last novel, The Ministry of 
Fear, Mr. Greene regularly, almost 
rhythmically, recurred to the idea that 
the distinctively adult emotion of pity 
an, if not strictly controlled, wreak 
havoc. This is the major theme of his 
present work, and, in developing it, he 
has produced a literally stunning novel, 
superlative in its execution and afford- 
ing the reader an experience, both har- 
rowing and uplifting, such as has prob- 
ably never before been given him by a 
book. 

Henry Scobie, a middle-aged assistant 
commissioner of police in a_ British 
clony in Africa, is an uncommonly up- 
right and likeable man. A convert, he 
is thoroughly imbued with the Faith. 
Pity run wild proves his undoing. He 
pities his plaintive wife and, to finance 
a trip she craves, compromises his repu- 
tation. He pities a pathetic, waiflike 
young widow who arrives during his 
wife’s absence, and becomes adulterous- 
ly involved with her. These two mis- 
steps, similarly motivated, start him 
down the inexorable slope to ruin. 
With gathering speed and finality, his 
public position is undermined. But 
his outward difficulties are as nothing to 
the macerating inner turmoil he under- 
goes. He knows that he is committing 
sin, but the berserk pity which overrides 
every other consideration with him 
dupes him into believing that he has the 
ability to set things right for others and 
the obligation to provide for their hap- 
piness at the peril of his own salvation. 

This is a subtle book. It will be mis- 
understood by the reader who is not 
acute, The author’s purpose, plainly, 
is to show the eternal disaster a man 
can bring on himself once he allows a 
feeling which is commendable under 
the proper circumstances to become, 
anarchically, the sovereign consideration 
with him, throwing truth out of focus 
and cancerously disordering the basic 
virtues. The portrayal of Scobie’s de- 
cline is sympathetic in the precise sense 
that the author clearly understands and 
depicts the sophistry which wrecks this 
man; but it is not sympathetic in the soft 
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by JOHN S. KENNEDY 


sense that Scobie’s tragic error is con- 
doned, In sum, the novel indicts a 
mortal weakness and details its spiritual 
pathology. 

It would require an article-length re- 
view to list the merits of this masterly, 
forever unforgettable book. Its insight 
is almost unbearably penetrating and 
exact. Its laying bare of a group of 
linked lives is psychologically sure, sen- 
sitive, and profound. Its oblique wit- 
ness to the validity of Catholicism is 
almost unprecedently strong in the fic- 
tion field. Its construction is brilliant, 
although there may be some major 
weaknesses in the positing of Scobie’s 
predicament. The writing is superb; 
here is some of the most magnificent 
prose of our times, unornamented, un- 
mannered, but with plasticity and lucid- 
ity of a most extraordinary kind. With- 
out a doubt, this is a great book, which 
will long be discussed and disputed. 
(Viking. $3.00) 


The Loved One by Evelyn Waugh 
Abide With Me by Cedric Belfrage 
Here are two novels, each by an 
Englishman, dealing with the under- 
taking business in the United States and 
intended to be satiric. They differ in 
length, in taste, and in touch. 

Mr, Waugh’s effort is rather brief. It 
treats of a single funeral establishment 
in California, Whispering Glades, where 
Hollywood celebrities find their final 
rest, if rest is possible in such bizarre 
surroundings. Whispering Glades is 
sumptuous, expensive, and thoroughly 
pagan. Its purpose is to hide the reality 
of death behind veils of factitious soft- 
ness and sweetness. The word “death” 
is never used, and all the resources of 
equivocal vocabulary, cosmetics, light- 
ing, and setting are employed so as to 
prevent the starkness and the signifi- 
cance of death from being recognized. 
The bereaved are encouraged to believe 
that, through a sizable outlay of money, 
they can make their “loved ones” 
happy. 

Zestfully, Mr. Waugh proceeds to 
take such a project apart. He seizes 
upon the most absurd features, then 
exaggerates and excoriates them. To 
string them together, he has devised a 
fantastic plot enabling him to score 
other features of American life which 
he finds preposterous. A young man 
working in a pet cemetery falls in love 
with a graduate beautician employed at 
Whispering Glades. But she is enamor- 





ed of an embalmer, very suitably named 
Mr. Joyboy. The triangular impasse is 
solved in macabre fashion, but not be- 
fore the author has exhausted its pos- 
sibility for ridicule and risibility. 

Some will accuse Mr. Waugh of 
detestable levity where something sacred 
is concerned. But the satirist is always 
serious in intention, and such is the case 
here. Mr. Waugh is attacking that con- 
spiracy to camouflage death which re- 
moves from the lives of men one of the 
most solemn and salutary considera- 
tions, the final, irreversible end of the 
mortal years and the beginning of eter- 
nity. When death is misconstrued, life 
is cheapened and can be disastrously 
misused, 

Mr. Belfrage, on the other hand, is 
simply having a ghastly lark at the ex- 
pense of the undertaking industry. He 
traces the rise of a family in the busi- 
ness: from a primitive, small-time setup 
as a sideline in a furniture store to a 
vast, international organization. He 
covers much of the same ground as Mr. 
Waugh, but more laboriously. Most of 
his book is arrant burlesque, with a 
ribald strain which often is downright 
dirty. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 
(William Sloane $3.50) 


Lace Curtain by Ellin Berlin 

> Mrs. Berlin’s subject is a mixed mar- 
riage which did not work well. At the 
close of the book, husband and wife are 
apart, and it is doubtful they can get 
together and solve their difficulties. 
These difficulties, the reader is given to 
understand, stem chiefly from the hyper- 
sensitiveness, bigotry, and pride of the 
Catholic wife. 

Veronica Reardon was one of the 
eight children of Xave and Mary Rear- 
don, New York lace-curtain Irish who 
had made their way from mild prosper- 
ity to enormous wealth, including a huge 
townhouse and a showy country place 
on Long Island. Though they matched 
the Protestant, Anglo-Saxon “best peo- 
ple” in money, they were not received 
as equals, because of their Irish descent 
and their membership in the Catholic 
Church, Insistently reminded at home 
and school that their religion was the 
most precious of their possessions and 
one in constant danger, the children 
had the hard task of clinging to it in 
a sought environment where it was a 
major disadvantage. 

Veronica met and loved Jamie Stair, 
scion of a non-Catholic family of the 
bluest blood. They wanted to marry, 
but both sets of parents objected. Jamie 
wished his sons to be Protestant, and he 
and Veronica made a secret agreement 
that, though they would sign the prom- 
ises to bring all their children ‘up as 
Catholics, the boys would be Protestant. 
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Rosary. 


TH RAMA OF 
ROSARY 
Isidore O'Brien, O.F.M. 


A find" for the spiritual bookshelf, 
these new essays offer abundant 
material for those informal medita- 
tions which are the heart of the 
Father Isidore shows the 
Rosary to be a magnificent three- 
act drama, opening wondrous vistas 
of contemplation. 
conducts us 
scenes, 
with 
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Step by step, he 
through the 
filling in the background 
authentic and 
detail and drawing us‘ever closer to 
the central figures of the tragedy. 
Showing how the Rosary reflects in 
its drama every phase et 
the book reveals it as a deeply satis- 
fying devotion, one which the sim- 
plest souls can follow and the most 
profound cannot exhaust. 
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iy @ soldier of Christ! 

ie be won, te available 
soldier is counatiel and necessary. So it is with 
the Leader, Hy aye 4 = Botte 0 “of Life. Have 
zi'by ating te the a Sail ond tie 
all giving the is ir mi a = 
Him and are 


jests in the so 
en ot alee. pK 
If so aie 
Very Rev. Provincial 
Seclety of the Divine Savior—St. Nazienz, 
Wisconsin 
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THE HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 


The Hospitalier Brothers founded by St. John of God, 
Spain in 1537, have during all these yeors with- 
interruption, administered to the sick and poor, 
and on the Missions. Here is an opportunity 

Americans di of them- 

Almighty God in the Religious Life, to be 
luable service to the Church and Society, 
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God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountein, Tenn. 


THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


4 





Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
or poor. 


Gestte Gessrtping the vertows activities of the 
desiring to his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, ‘"Glennendele,"' Clayton, Me. 











They were married. When a son was 
born, Veronica broke her secret pledge 
to her husband, not merely and not 
chiefly because she wanted the child to 
be Catholic, but rather, because she 
sought to strike hard at the Stair family 
and all its kind who had snubbed and 
patronized her. 

For she had found that, greatly 
though she and her husband loved each 
other, the family differences, chiefly 
social and congenital, kept intruding 
and alienating them. Jamie maintained 
that Veronica had a chip-on-the-shoulder 
attitude, that she was oversensitive and 
contentious, but, though aware of her 
motives, she was sure that she had a just 
grievance. 

Veronica’s appreciation of her reli- 
gion did not go very deep, and her loyal- 
ty to it was not principally on the basis 
of conviction. Had she understood it 
better and shown it to her husband in 
its actuality and incomparable worth, 
his attitude might have been greatly 
changed. As it was, Catholicism remain- 
ed, from first to last, virtually unintel- 
ligible to him, and there was some 
ground for his believing both that his 
wife was bound to it more from custom 
than from intellectual persuasion and 
that she used it against him as a weapon. 

Mrs. Berlin has handled rather well 
a theme with many nuances. She has 
overwritten it, dragging it out uncon- 
scionably. But the Catholic reader, if 
he bears in mind that Veronica is far 
from the ideal Catholic, may find it 
intriguing. 

(Doubleday. $3.00) 
Shannon’s Way by A. J. Cronin 
> This is a sequel to The Green Years. 
Robert Shannon has now got his med- 
ical degree and takes up research work 
rather than medical practice. His proud 
and stubborn nature and his quick tem- 
per continue to make difficulties for him. 
They lead to his losing first a labora- 
tory post, then a small hospital sinecure. 
Finally, he secures a place for his exper- 
imentation, meanwhile serving as assist- 
ant to a big-scale city practitioner and 
on the staff of a psychoneurotic institu- 
tion. When he has made and authenti- 
cated the momentous discovery concern- 
ing influenza toward which he has long 
been working, he learns that similar find- 
ings have just been announced in print 
by an American. He must start afresh. 
is he does with Jean Law, the girl 
whom he loves and from whom, for a 
variety of reasons, he has been parted. 

This strikes me as the thinnest and 
most mechanical of Dr. Cronin’s facile 
productions. Its developments conven- 
tional and readily predictable, its coin- 
cidences quite overpowering, its charac- 
ters rather stereotyped. Shannon re- 
mains nominally a Catholic and says 
that he goes to Mass, but that is all. 
(Little, Brown. $3.00) 








BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP 
[Continued from Page 36] 


stood for his hitch in the Navy. And 
when the two youngsters started to pull 
some rough stuff, he slapped them both 
on the back with an awful wallop. You 
could hear it over the drone of the 
merry-go-round and the shouts of the 
sailors. 

The next thing was softball. He 
pitched. There was no wild swinging 
when he threw one; I played second 
base and a couple came down to me that 
even the sand couldn't stop. 

Then they went swimming and Joe 
and I lay in the sand and watched them. 
I got the idea that even the Pacific was 
tired when they were in there for ten 
minutes. These lads beat anything I'd 
ever seen. 

A lanky towhead from the Middle 
West came up and sat where he could 
see Joe. “Greatest guy I ever met,” he 
said to me. “You figure it out ... he 
loses a knob that’s really worth some- 
thing and we don’t even get a scratch.” 

Five o'clock came very quickly and 
they took mess with the enlisted men 
and Joe. About eight o'clock they finally 
got off with more wild shouting. 

Joe made a kind of nice sight as the 
bus pulled out. There he was standing 
big and square on the corner of the 
lawn, with the sun bouncing off the 
waves and putting a glow all round him. 
But he was tired; you could see that. 

I took a little walk out on the pier to 
watch the smelt fishers, and it was about 
nine when I got back to the room. 

“Baa-baa, black sheep,” I said as I 
came in the door. That was a password 
between us and indicated that every- 
thing was under control. It’s queer how 
you can make words do things they 
never were intended to do. We used it 
to say good morning, good night, and a 
hundred other things. 

There was no answer. 
there. 

I figure now that maybe if I'd started 
to look for him right then, there would 
have been no trouble. I thought, though, 
that maybe he'd rather be alone. I guess 
I should have known he didn’t have 
enough sense left to him to want that— 
but it was always hard to think of him 
as subnormal; and you just couldn't 
think of him as insane. 

At ten o'clock I got worried and 
started looking around. Nobody re- 
membered seeing him, and as far as we 
could think, nobody had been assigned 
to follow him; he never left the place at 
night. By ten-thirty everybody in the 
place knew he was out. We kept it 
away from Wilson and the doctors, but 
even they knew something was wrong. 

Of course we finally had to tell Wil- 
son, so we could get permission to go 
out and hunt for him. But he played 
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Joe wasn’t 


it close and the four-striper, Seward, 
didn’t hear a thing about it. We split 
up the town—it’s really not a very big 
town—and started out searching. No- 
body had seen him. We looked all over 
the beaches and up along the Cliff Drive 
as far as the lighthouse. We drew blank 
all round. 

It was eleven-thirty when we got back 
to the hospital, completely dejected. 

“What happened last time that bunch 
came down?” I wrote on a pad and gave 
it to an old-timer there. 

“If I remember rightly,” the old- 
timer said, “he had the dumps for a 
couple of days. I kind of got the idea 
he knew his buttons were short.” 

“That's right,” someone else remem- 
bered, “he stayed in his room the whole 
next day, praying to his statue.” 

Then I got it. I knew where he was. 
But I had to get rid of the mob before 
we brought him in. “Scram, guys,” I 
wrote. “I think I know where he is.” 


I turned to an ensign, whose name . 


was Foley, and wrote just two words. 

I was right. There he was huddled up 
on the steps of the mission fast asleep. 
He had his jacket around his shoulders, 
his cap was off, and his hair was wet 
with fog. 

And then it happened. Of course the 
excitement was too much for the lads 
convalescing, and their noise had 
brought Captain Seward out of his office. 
He was standing in the lobby when we 
entered. Wilson came hurrying up, 





Not Much Help 


> The convalescent banged 
the bathroom door with a crash 
that sent echoes reverberating 
through the hospital corridors. 
He angrily approached the 
floor nurse. 

“What's the idea?” he cried. 
“Only one tiny bit of soap and 
no cloth to wash my face with!” 

“Well,” said the nurse tartly, 
“I suppose you have a tongue 
in your head?” 

“Yes,” replied the ruffied 
patient, “but I’m not a con- 
tortionist.” 


—David McConnell 











but Seward just gave us one look and 
turned and walked back into his office. 
He didn’t have to put a ticket on it. 
It was written all over his face. 

Foley and Wilson helped me undress 
Joe. He had a pair of yellow and red 
mandarin pajamas that one of his 
visitors had brought him. We decided 
to put him into them. Finally we got 
him into bed and he was asleep before 
we drew up the covers. 

“T'll get in a beautiful jam over this,” 
Wilson said. 

Foley looked over the bed. “I'll give 
three to one he'll trade those pajamas 
for a strait jacket before next month.” 

I picked up my pad again. “You did 
your best. We all did our best. Some- 
times you don’t get the breaks.” 

“This is going to be tough on you,” 
Wilson said. 

“Baa-baa, black sheep,” I said. 

The three of us shrugged our shoul- 
ders all at once and they left. 

I couldn’t get to sleep, so I went over 
and looked out the big French windows 
to the Pacific. The moon had come up 
and was shining wetly through the fog. 

They take him away, I thought 
darkly, and Mr. Moon you're going to 
shine on a pretty navy corpse. There's 
not much consolation in a moon and it 
just kept grinning wetly down at me. 

Suddenly I began to swear. I’m not 
a swearing man and I've laid off almost 
entirely since I've been living with Joe. 
But I began to swear and even if no 
sound came out of my throat, I was 
doing a good job of it. The more I 
swore, the madder I got; and the mad- 
der I got the more I swore. Well, you 
can’t go on too long that way and I 
finally got to a point where either I 
didn’t know any more swear words or I 
couldn’t get any madder. Just as I 
turned my head back into the room, the 
glow of the candle lit up the face of the 
statue. 

The pink face glowed sweetly, smugly 
—sardonically, I thought. I'd got so 
mad there were tears in my eyes and I 
just hauled off one shoe and let it fly. 
It didn’t hit her, but I felt better. The 
shoe landed on the edge of the table, 
tottered uncertainly a few seconds, then 
fell to the floor. 

It was the shoe that did it. The shoe 
and the moon and the peaceful rhythmic 
lapping of the waves out front. 

I kept looking at the flickering light 
in front of the statue for a few minutes. 
Then I went over and got down on both 
my knees and started to pray. 

I tried to think of some prayers I 
knew as a youngster and could only 
recall, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
We once learned a psalm, I think it was 
the Twenty-third. I used to like it. 
A phrase of it came back to me: “Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life.” 
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DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Preneey aay for Society 
of the Divine Word 
Accelerated eo course for delayed voca- 
tions, age 16-23. Home and foreign missions. 
Guidance and information — Father Rector 
St. Joseph's Mission House 
Bordentown, New Jersey 








HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 
2500 Ashby Road St. Lovis 14, Mo. 
is entirely devoted to the preparation of older 
students (delayed vocations) for the priesthood 
in the Congregation of the MISSIONARIES OF 
THE HOLY FAMILY. 


Write to us now. New Courses begin in Septem- 
ber. 
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The Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in _the pee life 
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Write for illustrated booklet, “Holy Cross 
Address 
BROTHER SILVAN MELLETT. C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 
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I got thinking about the psalm, but 
mixed up with it were all sorts of pic- 
tures: of Ann Marie, of screaming in on 
the beach at Tarawa, of Joe standing 
out there in the sunlight and of what 
the navy kid from the Midwest said. 

Then I guess I went to sleep. I know 
I must have, because when I woke up I 
was stiff from the fog breaking in 
through the French windows. I don't 
know how long I slept, but I had a 
dream, or a vision, or whatever you 
want to call it. 

Funny thing, generally in dreams you 
go off to some distant spot; but I stayed 
right where I was. I could see myself 
on my knees, only the statue was differ- 
ent. It was bigger, or I was smaller. 
I know I wasn’t surprised when it 
started to speak. I kind of had a feeling 
that the Mad Hatter was somewhere 
around and that pretty soon we'd see 
the Queen. 

“Bon soir,” she said. 

I nodded politely. 

“You can speak without your voice,” 
she said, “and I can hear you very well.” 

There was an accent to her voice, I 
thought, but it may have been my 
imagination. 

“It'll kill him if they take him away,” 
I said. 

‘“Mon petit frere?” she said. “No, it 
will not kill him. The shell did not 
kill him.” 

“Look,” I said, “I know you people 
know everything. But why Joe? Why 
not some of the blockheads of this 
world? Why ruin a swell person like 
him?” 

“Why did you go down on your knees 
tonight?” she said. 

I didn’t know what to say to that. 

“Well,” I said slowly, “I've seen Joe 
praying for everybody in the hospital. 
Maybe I figured somebody ought to pray 
for him.” 

“He has prayed for you.” 

“I know,” I said. 

“And I have listened to both prayers. 
From Our Father I have permission to 
give His help to one of you.” She 
looked right straight at me and her little 
face grew very serious. “I do not know 
which one it should be.” 

“No difficulty about that,” I said. 
“It’s Joe.” I wasn't a hero. That's the 
way I felt about him, the way every- 
body felt. I certainly didn’t feel like 
any hero. 

“Is your prayer, then, better than 
his?” she asked. 

“You know I don’t mean that,” I said. 

“I think, perhaps, we should wake 
mon frére.” 

“Why do that?” I blurted. “I won't 
take your favors. I didn’t ask for them 
anyway.” 

Then she laughed and my lack of 
manners made me blush. 








“I have the idea,” she said lightly. 


“I will cure you, my friend, and yoy 
will help my brother.” 

“Wait a minute!” I said rudely. 

“Even in heaven, we have heard how 
clever are Americans,” she said and 
smiled again. 

I started to get up, but cramped my 
leg and rolled over on the floor. That's 
where I was when I woke up. 

Rolling over on my back, I stared for 
several minutes at the little dancing 
glow on the ceiling. The statute didn't 
look smug any longer, but it didn't 
look much like the Sister of my dreams 
either. I could hear the wash of waves 
on the shore and Joe's deep breathing. 

“Now is the time,” I said softly and 

aloud, “for every good man to come to 
the aid of the party . . . The quick 
brown fox jumped over the lazy dog...” 

“Roger!” I said even more softly, and 
my voice sounded harsh and unaccus. 
tomed. Somehow I felt no elation. I'd 
thought of this minute often, but now 
it brought none of the joy I'd antici- 
pated. I lay stretched out there on the 
floor. Dream or no dream, I could talk 
again. 

I looked over at the statue again. 
“Thanks, little lady,” I said, “I pay 
my debts. I'll pay this one too.” 

It took me a couple of minutes to 
find my shoe in the dark. I got it back 
on and slowly moved down the stairs to 
Wilson’s room. When I opened the 
door, he was in bed, boning a medical 
book. 

“You once said maybe Joe’d help me,” 
I said. “Well, you were right. Listen 
to this.” 

“Let's go see Seward,” he said when he 
heard the story. 

“He's asleep by this time,” I said. 

“We'll wake him, then,” Wilson said, 
“and let me do the talking. Seward’s a 
good egg if he’s handled right. You 
better say another prayer as we go.” 

“We both better,” I said. 

Doc Wilson gave me both thumbs up. 
“Baa-baa, black sheep!” he said. 

It took me most of the night to finish 
this, but I wanted to have it done. I 
get the seven o'clock bus out of here 
this morning for a thirty-day leave be- 
fore I return to active duty. Thirty 
days isn’t much, but it'll give me plenty 
of time to get to Scarsdale and to that 
weathered brown house with the acacia 
trees on the front lawn. A few minutes 
ago I looked out the window. Joe, in 
his meticulously polished khakis, was 
walking along Ocean Avenue on his way 
to the mission; he'll be attached here 
for the duration and as long after as 
he wants to stay. About fifteen feet in 
back of him a sleepy-eyed ensign yawned 
and followed after. I watched them 
until the fog closed in and hid them 
from my sight. A wisp of the fog blew 
in through the French window and 
somehow caught in my eye. 
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Palestine Dilemma 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

I have read with considerable interest your 
editorial “Palestine Dilemma,” published in the 
April issue of THe Sion. 

The American Council for Judaism has long 
shared your fundamental contention that Pales- 
tine could know no peace while it was the focal 
point of strife between two nationalisms. For 
this reason, the American Council for Judaism 
opposed the partition of Palestine and agreed 
with the findings of the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry that Palestine must be neither 
a Jewish nor an Arab state. 

The proclamation of the State of Israel and 
the de facto recognition of its provisional gov- 
ernment by the United States still leave the 
problem of Arab-Zionist relationship to be 
solved, as your editorial correctly observes. 

One step toward a solution may be found in 
the principles of the American Council for 
Judaism. The Zionist insistence that the State 
of Israel is not alone the homeland of the Jews 
who are in it, but of “the Jewish people” as a 
whole, is a disservice both to the cause of stabil- 
ity in Palestine, and to those of Jewish faith 
who are citizens of other countries. 

A clarification of the distinction between the 
status of Jews in Palestine, willing to accept the 
privileges and obligations of citizenship of that 
country on the one hand, and of Jews, na- 
tionals of other countries, who neither want nor 
are entitled to political and national privileges in 
Palestine on the other, may serve as one clement 
contributing to the solution of the present 
tragic situation. 

ELMER BERGER 

The American Council for Judaism 

New York, N. Y. 


The McCollum Case 
Errors or THE SIGN: 

Father Parsons’ article in the May issue on 
the school decision would be amusing if the 
issue were not so serious. It supports a feeling 
on my part that, in civic matters, we Catholics 
are not much different from other groups in that 
we talk about principles and fundamentals 
when a matter offends us and we ignore prin- 
ciples or fundamentals when a matter pleases 
us. Before pressing my point, may I note that 
this decision was not rendered by the Nine Old 
Men of the Horse and Buggy Court, but by the 
Court as liberalized by F.D. R. Strange! What 
conclusions these liberals can arrive at! Of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt was more concerned with 
appointing New Deal philosophers than men of 
sound judicial background. 

Rightly, Fr. Parsons is worried by the use of 
evolving principle and the ignoring of the his- 
torical argument. However, something similar 
to this was done by the Court in sustaining the 
constitutionality of the Wagner Act. Yet 
there was great rejoicing in Catholic circles at 
that time. Legal precedents, legal formalism 
must give way to a philosophical interpretation 
in accord with economic needs of the times. 


Josten F. Fiynn 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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iS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A — NUN? 


“If thou wilt be perf follow Francis of 

Assisi in building up Christ's 

time, but for eternity. What greater work 

offer than this? Come without counting the cost. 

enerous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
People in millions stfil outside the True Fold. 

Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 

information 

The owners Sether Provincial, 0. 8. F., 


raneise 
3725 Ellersiie i 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Charlies St., Baltimore, Md. 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep- 
tional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 








" A PASSIONIST VOCATION " 
FOR GIRLS! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to 
serve Him. The Passionist Sisters 
are a Congregation of trained 
Social Workers and Educators, affili- 
ated with the Passionist Fathers. 
The Novitiate for the United States 
is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 








THE FRANCISCAN SISTERS 


of Calais have now a Novitiate at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Young ladies interested 
in devoting themselves to the care of the 
sick in Hospitals may correspond with the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 








The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
noe MISSIONERS who 4 ir lives to 
= ing the family to Christ oS exercising 
he — a3 and aeane works of mercy in the 
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HAVE YOU A DARING ? 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 











Vocations Needed 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams who spe- 
cialize in domestic work in seminaries and 
institutions and in the care of old people 
are in need of many vocations. They offer 


education or special training and also to 
women whose age would be an obstacle to 
most religious orders. Candidates should 
apply to 

MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


705 Clymen Street Watertown, Wis. 








SISTERS OF ST. ELIZABETH 
ARE IN NEED OF VOCATIONS 


You women interested in practical nursing in- 
cluding domestic work are invited to write. The 
Sisters Soyer. their lives to God in Nursing Homes 
for invalid, led and blind women. Such women 
who heave the age of g ty still give Le 


good 
write to: MOTHER SUPERIOR 
107 East Reservoir Ave. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
WILLIAMSVILLE, NEW YORK 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to Sarsing | — sick in Ai and the 
teaching of Community enjoys the 
privilege of Ts — combining the 
active and contemplative li 

Address odin SUPERIOR 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 





devote th Ives to teachi nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and ys mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join their 
ranks are invited to write to 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernherts P. 0. Reediag, Pe. 





THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Tsun ea Ge tiga per Se as 


caty tavitet Oe er Tn th T. 
at HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N 











is offered by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
themselves to Our Lord and, in =. with the 
young women d to + 





at the Monostery to o 
Mary 


serve “the life 
+. Caecilia, 141 Edgington 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOC'AL SERVICE 


An opportunity for social service, associated with o life of retirement from the world and prayer, 
of Wheeling, West he ag _ Sisters dedicate 
p temp and for the Intellectual and moral formation of the children 
of broken homes. You en of ¢ char: ee and 
there oa 


rehabilitation of 


bea ight on tei vocation. © Sane fo taotber 








Pre-Medical, Pre-l. 


. including and 18-hole golf 
ADDRESS: 





SPRING HILL COLLEGE 


THE JESUIT BOARDING COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
Offerings: A.B., B.S. and 


Commerce Degrees 
ogel, Fro Destel and sateen Courses 


course 
REGISTRAR, SPRING HILL, OALABAMA 














MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
meat owe 


Located near the foothills of the 
climate. 

siym and indoor pool; private lake; all major sports. 
Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the eighth; 
two years of High. 





MARYWOOD iron 


Resident and Day School 
for High School Girls 








An accredited Catholic Insti- 


of - 
JUNIOR the- Woods. ere 





Beautiful campus by outdoor swimming pool. 
"4 n 





MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Condnated he, Byothens of = qa = Log £ 
and So, America. Snerica, Belentific, eBusiness 
souatie thot and Maryland. or sports, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
MOUNT WASHINGTON 


BALTIMORE 9, 
A Catholic College for Women conducted the 
Sisters of Merey* Courses leading to Bachelor 
Se  ererremmercanpre oe 
re- le 


Aris Diploma (Junior Oolie 
ploma (Junior College 
S the Lower Division of the 


itt 








Associate in 
) are offered 








ST. JOHN'S PREP. SCHOOL 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier. 
Boarding School for Boys Preparing for College. 
Fully approved and accredited. Grades 9 - 12. 


Catalogue on request. Address: Headmaster 





Students. 2 year transfer PREPARATORY scnOOn ron BOYS 
Liberal Arts. Norbertine Canon 
COLLEGE course im Liberal arte, Se Junior and Senter High, School Courses 
Washington, D. G, Sen Secretarial Science, General, ited Enreliment All “Sports — 
b ¢ cahaastinbasiie Y REV. HEADMASTER 
_ SEMINAR. tows Ter te 8. Address: Bex 25 sary se! ont, Delaware 
BARRY COLLEGE 
ron WOMEN ST. JOSEPH 
ily ‘Aceredited School 
ondueted by the, of St. Dominte Betts x5 
Sie IN ARTS AND SCIENCES BOX A 
eae, To cs, ‘Laboratory Technic, ‘Secial Service, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
usiness. 


Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
a 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th 
grade thru high school. State accredited. 
Individual and small group instruction. All 
sports. Moderate tuition. Send for catalog. 


Apply early as enrollment is limited. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Meryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 

















MARYCLIFE ACADEMY 
esident and Day School for 
Conducted »* = Sisters of tt ttation wie eucation 
School Department 
WINCHESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Elementary and Grammar Grades 
, MASSACHUSETTS : 
For Information, ~ write Reverend Mother, Marycliff 
Academy, Arlington 74, Massachusetts 





DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 


College a courses and Seventh and 

Eighth Grades. Small classes. oo study. 

—— athletic program and facilities. Ac- 
1 


Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey Phone: Mo. 4-3231 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
the approved list of the Association of 
Universities. oe 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Stan aves in arts and science. 
Business administration, home 


— teacher training, music. SA aot B's, 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


i 
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COLLEGE OF 
OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 





Ann 





Pre-Legai 
a. 2, ——- 
Opportunities 


im Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 





COLLEGE WINONA, 
of. SAINT TERESA “winn’ 
Fer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 

for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredi 
Associa’ erican Universities. ids 
pa may in the North a | ee 


courses leading to r. | 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, —— of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in N 
A standardized Conservatory of Music Is maintained 
tn connection with the college. Address the Secretary. 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 





“Letter To a Little Politician” 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

Speaking of Tue Sicn for June, one coulj 
apply to you the words of Our Lord in t 
parable of the wheat and the cockle, where it jy 
asked, “Sir, did thou not sow good seed in thy 
field, whence then hath it cockle?” 

By the cockle I mean the loose generalization 
made of “the Jews” in Helen Walker Homan; 
article entitled, “Letter to a Little Politician” 
What justification does your author have fy 
saying that “Herod mocked the Prison, 
(Christ) to satisfy the Jews’? The inspired 
writer, St. Luke, seems to say that Hero 
mocked Christ for the very personal reason tha 
Christ refused even to speak to him in answer 
to his questions. Furthermore, Jews have a 
great reverence for the term “high priest.” Yq 
the terms “high priest’ and “chief priests’ 
seem to be interchangeable to Miss’ Homan, 
What would Catholics say if the paper Jewis 
Forward referred to the annual meeting of th 
Bishops in Washington as a “Popes’ Conven- 
tion.”” Let us try, therefore, to be more circun- 
spect in our dealings with others. 

(Rev.) Vicror J. Donovan, CP, 

West Springfield, Mass. 


Bad Movies 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

We have a Legion of Decency and seem to k 
content with just classifying pictures. It seems 
to me we should protest against the production 
of so many indecent pictures that appear despite 
the Legion. 

Geratp J. FarRewi 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Catholic Facilities 
Eprrors of THe SicN: 

We Catholics don’t realize that the Y.W.C.A 
and the Y.M.C.A. have saved many Catholic 
girls and boys who come to our large Cities and 
don’t know where to go. Why can’t we Cath- 
olics have a place like that? We spend larg 
amounts of money for oftphans’ homes but do 
very little for them after they leave those places. 
This big loss must be stopped. It is too big a 
loss to the Catholic religion. 

A, WEBER 


Freeport, Ill. 


Christian Marriage 
Eprrors oF Tue SicNn: 

There are a few thoughts which I must con- 
vey to you concerning the article in the June 
issue of THe Sicn entitled “Christian Marriage 
is Different.” I think the article a good one as 
far as it goes. The trouble is it does not go fat 
enough and fails from lack of emphasis on 
essentials, 

THomas Quinn 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inflation 
Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 

I am writing this letter to comment on a 
point of view which regularly appears in your 
editorial columns. 

It is true that it is now difficult to evaluate 
the relative contributions of all groups responsi- 
ble for inflation; but it is not difficult to estab- 
lish the fact that organized labor, immediately 
after the war, began the spiral. Remember that 
labor attempted two destructive objectives imme- 
diately after the war: “The same take-home pay 
for reduced hours.” (Without accompanying 
rises in productive efficiency this was directly in- 
flationary.) “Companies should pass on the 
profits to their workers by pay rises.” (This 
could perhaps have been done in a few indus- 
tries without damage to the price structure, but 
workers in all industries also demanded and got 
increases. Thus the steel workers’ rise was Pat 





lowed by a whole chain of wage increases of 
workers in industries, some of which were actu- 
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ally losing moncy—the railroad industry, for 
example.) 

Profits should not be passed on to workers, 
(although this may appear attractive), but 
rather price reductions or at least price stabiliza- 
tion would have been the way to halt inflation. 
It would not be economically sound to have the 
worker in an industry which makes great in- 
creases in productive efficiency receive the bene- 
fit of this increase in wage increases. If this 
were done, workers in any new industry would 
soon greatly out-earn school teachers, police- 
men, and others in static industries. A price 
reduction benefits all, a wage increase benefits 
only one group and starts inflation. 

(1) Although it is true that the price reduc- 
tion was a small one, any step in such a direc- 
tion would be welcome. (I have yet to learn of 
any union leader proposing even a small wage 
reduction in any industry.) 

(2) Your rather indignant discovery that 
US Steel can raise and lower the price at which 
it sells steel is hardly justified. Would it be 
better to have some government bureau make 
such a decision? Free enterprise is still the 
best price fixer. 

(3) Remember that even if US Steel were 
unlimitedly greedy there would still be definite 
limits on what the company can squeeze. 

(a) 55 per cent of any profits that US Steel 
makes will be returned to all the people through 
taxes. 

(b) US Steel is not a monopoly; other com- 
panies would be happy to rush in and take 
business away if excess profits offer an attrac- 
tive umbrella for operation. 

(c) You may be interested in an evaluation 
of the profits in the steel industry which appears 
in Harper's, February 1948, “End the Steel 
Famine,” by H. J. Ruttenberg. Mr. Ruttenberg 
maintains that profits have been too low in the 
steel industry to attract capital for the expansion 
of the industry—which the world certainly 
needs. 

Exmo E. Crump 

West Caldwell, N. J. 


Dennis Day 
Errors or THe Sicn: 

I was pleased to read the interesting article 
about Dennis Day in the June issue of THe 
Sicn. He has long been a favorite of mine, and 
I am happy to see that he is receiving such rec- 
ognition for his talents, especially his unusually 
beautiful voice. Such sound and wholesome 
living as his also deserves attention and should 
be an example for others of the entertainment 
world to follow. f 

(Muss) Rrra Spain 

Oak Lawn, Ill. 


Eprrors of THe Sicn: 
Am very anxious to know the color of Dennis 


Day’s eyes. In the article “Bright Day,” the 
first paragraph tells us: * . Gaelic-blue orbs 
atwinkle . . .” On the next page, (last para- 
graph of first column) “. . . and dark eyed” 
:.. Confusing, isn’t it? 

R. M. 


West Springfield, Mass. 


Figures on Spain 
Eprrors or THE SIGN: 

All the “neglects” with which Mr. Ernest S. 
Quimby (June 1948) reproaches Mr. John E. 
Kelly, can be reduced to one generic “neglect” 
ic., the “neglect” to say anything about Spain 
that was not true. 

Mr. Quimby argues that the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government was constitutionally elected in 
February 1936. Perhaps he would be interested 
to know that the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs accepted and quoted as official the follow- 
ing figures: Popular Front 4,356,000; Parties of 
the Right 4,570,000; Center 340,000. 

Furthermore, he claims that Government pro- 
ceeded immediately to institute reform meas- 
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ures, Here are some of the “reforms” it spon- 
sored: the burning of 420 churches, 43 news- 
papers, the raiding of 393 political centers, the 
murdering of 330 persons, the wounding of 
1,511, the perpetrating of 178 holdups, the 
causing of 113 general strikes, 357 partial 
strikes, and 300 bomb explosions. 
W. J. Enricut 
London, Canada 


Woman to Woman 
Eprrors oF THE SiGN: 

For years we have been reading Katherine 
Burton's page in your splendid magazine with 
delightful relish and with no little profit. But 
in her article in the issue for March 1948, why 
docs Miss Burton not mention the name of the 
Convent she describes in such an illuminating 
manner? 

We have had the honor of being Good Shep- 
herd Sisters for many years and we are certain 
Miss Burton is describing one of our “Folds.” 
We cannot help thinking that the article, so 
attractively written, would have been a real 
incentive to many a heroic girl to become one 
of “the wonderful Sisters of our Church who 
have made this their life work.” 

Sister Mary or Sr. 

Batangas, P. I. 


EVARISTA 


A Colored High School Girl 
Eprrors or THe Sicn: 

It was a privilege to have been able to partici- 
pate in an effort to secure subscriptions for THE 
Sicn. Tue SicN is a magazine which should be 
in every houschold. 

I didn’t sell subscriptions as a saleslady, but, 
as an ambassador trying to promote good will 
among all races and creeds. 1 was able to get 
subscriptions from people who had never heard 
of Tue Sicn, and I am sure that, by reading it 
they have been able to get something worth- 
while and uplifting. After reading Tue Sicn, 
they will find their days brighter and their bur- 
dens lighter. 

I was very happy to have known so many 
non-Catholics who were willing to take a sub- 
scription for a Catholic magazine. 

I am a convert, my mother is a Baptist and 
my father a Methodist. I have to my credit 
two converts, of which I am very proud. 

I sincerely hope that next year I will be able 
to triple my subscriptions. 

Bertice READING 

Chester, Pa. 


Veteran’s Appeal 
Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 

My boys here are mostly long-time patients 
with plenty of time to read and think. I would 
love to have them, reading good Catholic maga- 
zines such as THe Sicn but I just cannot afferd 
to pay for them, because every penny I get is 
needed to purchase rosaries, Bibles, and other 
religious articles the patients ask for and need 
very much. 

Fr. Epwarp J, Coruins, OMI. 

San Fernando Veterans Hospital 

San Fernando, Calif. 


Friends Overseas 
Eprrors oF THe SiGN: 

Last November you printed a letter I sent you 
asking the people in this country to send papers 
and magazines overseas to Germany, giving 
America's side of the story. I am happy to say 
I have received many letters from Germany 
thanking me for the letter, and I have mr 
many friends and have sent many papers and 
magazines to Germany. I wish many more of 
your readers would do the same. It is the best 
way to have true understanding among the 
people of this world, as a little personal corres- 
pondence goes a long way. 

Rocer P. Kane 

Medford, Mass. 


Highland Falls 
New York 


LADYCLIFF COLLEG 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., BS., B. Mus. Ladyclifi Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 





MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School 


Departments 
Moderate Prices—aAll gna wy he Buildings 
New York References Giadly 
Direct railroad and bus Rng 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military Schoo] under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited co! prepare: 
tion. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Senior 0.T.C. 
Seow tiful 170 acre campus with all athletic facili- 
. 50 miles from New York City. 

For catalog, write Registrar, 


BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding and Day School 
on Seventy Acre Campus 
Graduate School of pes re Sciences. 
College of Pharmacy. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
City Hall Division 
School of Law. 
School of Business. 
School of Education. 
School of Adults Education 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 
SUMMER 











JULY 6 - AUGUST 14, 1948 

Four Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
a Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert's Hall; Dealy 
Hall. 

One Residence Hall for Religious Women: 
St. Mary's Hall. 

Catalogues of Each Department Sent on 
Request 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. . 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newbergh, New York 
stresses choracter, heclth, spiritual and mento! 
development. Art, music, athletics. 
Highly accredited. 


Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


1%-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Isiand 
School for Girls, Elementary and H 
ay ey ler 
ea ‘local 
Commercial 
ye ee mmercial subjects. Eerave Outdoor 
Address Directress 









OUR LADY OF wc scody a 4 Poor 


School! fo 
MERCY ACADEMY GATES MILLS sean iby OHIO 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Affili- a = 

ated with the State University. Grades 4 
through 12. School buses leave from Ja- 
meica, Hempstead, Great Neck and Man- 
hasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 


School Session 10: 10 a. m—3:40 p. m. 


Conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 














Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio Classes limited to 15 students; modern 


Beautifully located near Cincianati, Ohio educational facilities. Fully agg ag 

Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY college preparatory course. Unique edu- 

Devoted te Higher Education of Women cational, cultural, physical education and 
Standard courses 1} to BA. BS., B. 





. sae \. 
a : tion. In recreation programs. Distinctive ura 
— with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cin. home atmosphere; |33-acre campus. 


BS. and diplome of Graduate Nurse. | __—Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 


For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Jeseph, Ohie Headmaster 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Music, Home Economics 
Address Registrar 

















MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY || | ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Boarding School Conducted oy the Religious of the of the 
* for Boys Baden, Penna. esterase wader tbe Inve of of the seat nBtate of Penn. 

: Sciences Por resident and non-residen 
20 a hag of Address students, Situated gieven_ miles, from Philadelphia 




















COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Commerce and Teacher Training 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees onl ee et, Education, 
Campus One heur from 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary 














SETON HILL COLLEGE (iu 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 











St. Mary's Springs Academy | MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Boarding School for BOYS = Woonsocket, R. I. 
Ce-educational Day Scheel Residence for GIRLS 
High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
credited. AM@illeted with the North Central Association | Grade High 
of Secondary Schools. Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and 


| 
: 
| 








General 
Address: The Registrer Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 
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Thanks for the DP’S 

Eprrors oF Tue SIGN: 

Thank you for the publication of a picture of 
Lithuanian Displaced Persons in a boxcar of 
to new homes in Canada. Readers at ong 
realize the hardships of those people and attes. 
tion is drawn to what is happening to a ong 
independent and free country now oppressed 


by Russia. 
Mas. A. J. Rampscm 
Chicago, Ill. 


Taft-Hartley Act 
Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 

If someone opposed to the Taft-Hartley Aq 
will quit impugning the motives or competence 
of the majority of the members of both Houss 
of Congress, which passed the bill over a Presi- 
dential veto, and take the trouble to state one of 
more reasons why the law should be repealed, 
he will win the respect of the rest of us for his 
good sense and maybe our co-operation too. 

Henry V. Moran 

New York, N. Y. 


Christian Marriage 
Eprrors or THe Sion: 

How refreshing and satisfying was Jeanne 
DuCharme Lundheim's “Christian Marriage is 
Different.” Considering it in its entirety, I can 
only say, with admiration and without envy, | 
wish I'd said that. I can hope, too, that others 
will take from it some of her understanding and 
happiness. 

Harry Becker 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Military Training 
Eprrors oF THe Sicn: 

One issue that is before America now is that 
of domination of the country by the Military. 
In your magazine you have attacked Compul- 
sory Military Training, but the attack was not 
vigorous enough. It should be uncompromising 
entirely, as any concession to Militarists only 
encourages them to try for more. Heaven 
forbid that they ever get control and make 
America a “police state.” So to save American 
ways and to save American youth from de 
moralization by either draft or Compulsory 
Military Training, we must oppose every move 
of the Militarists. 

Rev. J. T. Dunn 


A Canadian Suggestion 

Eprrors oF THe Sion: 
You are looking for an almost Pan-American 
subscribers’ list but are not so universal when 
selecting your topics. I remember only one 
article on Canada within, I think, the last year 
—and it may have been longer than that but 
I am not certain. That single essay was on 
French Canada which is only one of our nine 
provinces. 
We are no longer a colony of Great Britain 
but a nation with our own autonomy. We 
obtained our freedom from England just as 
the United States did—perhaps one hundred 
years later but without the struggle and blood- 
shed that it cost the American people. We 
opened up our West in a manner much more 
peaceable with the Indians than did the 
United States. You speak of our French prob- 
lem in Canada—but the treatment of our 
French is much more just and humane than is 
the treatment of theAmerican Negro. 

Rev. F. C. Rosmsow 
Toronto, Canada, 
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A Perpetual Remembrance 


ariee oBATHS One Ho 


Othee jor the Dead recited by the entire Religious Commu 
roery Passonist Monastery, High Mass of Re 


g the Octave of All Souls, Special Prayers 


Community for our livyig and deceased 


Davelied $e <hvehet eeinitinntinimeath 
¥. Rev, Fe. Peowrwcaan C P 
P.O. Box 41 OP Ot cnn AY Of 


Union City, N. 4 


For each Perpetual Membership this beautifully illumi- 


nated certificate, 14 x 10 inches, 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 
$25.00 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. 


Fill in and mail the coupon. 


Mass offered every day) & Requirs 





properly 


The 
Passionist Missionaries 
Need 


Passionist Associates 


Annual Membership — $1.00 
(For each name enrolled) 


Your dollar will help educate American 
boys aspiring to the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 





BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every 
day and in fifteen High Masses through- 
out the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass 
every day. Requiem Mass is offered and 
Office for the Dead recited by the entire 
Religious Community the first day of 
each month in every Passionist Monas- 
High Mass of Requiem and Office 


for the Dead during the octave of All 
Souls. 


tery. 


Special Prayers are recited daily in every 
Passionist Monastery for all our Living 
and Deceased Benefactors. 





inscribed 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
P. O. Box 41 
Union City, New Jersey 


Enclosed is offering of $...........0000005:. Please enroll 
00 Dead 
TUPTETEPTTELO TTT TTT TTT Cr er 0 Living 
as a Passionist Benefactor [1 Passionist Associate [ 
fk PPPTTUTI TCT T TTT eee 
BNR. a0 0 500 006006054046 és 6602 0S CEMRARS 44900 SEDER ERD 
Oe 2 See re ee ee ee 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) 











Penny-Pinchers for Passionists 


NS 
PENNIES BUILD missiO 


oO ‘ 
hrisktimas 








THE SIGN READERS 








Read China Section, page 37 





PUSH TO TOP 





(Cut out coupon and mail to) 
The Passionist Missionaries 
Union City, N. ). 








CHRISTMAS CLUB MEMBERS 








